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Two Recent Experiments in Adult Education 


LUCY L. W. WILSON 
Principal South Philadelphia High School for Girls 


HE education of adults has always 

been not only a possibility, but a 

necessity. How else account for 

the innumerable conventions, state, national 

and international, of scientists, physicians, 

business men and educators? How else ac- 

count for the tutorial schools, labor colleges, 

university extension, evening high schools 

both public and private, especially in Eng- 
land, Germany and the United States? 


For many years the larger universities 
and some of the smaller colleges with social 
vision have kept their doors open at night 
as well as in the day time, in summer as 
well as in winter. Of late even the more 
conservative places of learning have realized 
that noblesse oblige means to pass on their 
material, intellectual and spiritual advan- 
tages to the unwashed as well as the twice- 
born. Last winter Amherst sponsored cen- 
ters for the education of workers at Spring- 
field and at Holyoke. This summer Bryn 
Mawr opened all her doors to eighty-two 
women in industry. They came from nearly 
every state. Only a third of them were the 
second generation in this country and less 
than one-half of one per cent of these were 
of third generation American stock. A 
third were born in various European coun- 
tries, and the remaining third were either of 
foreign or mixed foreign and American par- 
entage. 


The largest number came from the gar- 
ment industries; the others from telephone, 
electrical, textile, hat and cap, millinery, 
food, tobacco, shirt and collar, bookbinding, 


bleachery, and shoe industries, with single 
representations from paraffine, glove, cord- 
age, laundry and soap industries. 


Most of these women left school without 
completing the grammar grade, many of 
them at twelve, and one of them at nine 
years of age. But there was a small group 
of ten, with all the ear marks of education, 
able to do more advanced work. With a 
single exception, this latter group were 
either “organizers,” or executive clerks, or 
secretaries or business agents of unions. 


At first many had great difficulty in un- 
derstanding. For example, an instructor 
who chanced to say “roughly speaking” 
found his words taken literally. Fortunately 
a tutorial system revealed such difficulties 
and cured them. 


I happened to be present at a most inter- 
esting debate: Trade Unions vs. Shop Com- 
mittees. One of the two women who spoke 
in favor of the Shop Committee was more 
relentlessly logical than either of those who 
spoke for Trade Unions. Her mate was a 
failure, while both of the Trade Unionists 
spoke extremely well, and. when the debate 
was opened to all, English fashion, the Trade 
Unionists obviously had the advantage, both 
in numbers and fervor. The original ar- 
rangement was that the students were to 
vote: 1. Which side had spoken better. 2. 
Which side had marshalled the best argu- 
ments. They decided not to vote at all. “We 
are here to learn,” said one, “our votes will 
decide nothing. It is for our teachers to tell 
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us where we failed, that we may do better 
next time.” 

The first three weeks the faculty was not 
sure that their experiment was a success. 
The girls, however, knew that they were 
gaining from the first day. Perhaps they 
realized that they were giving, too. The 
benefit was mutual. 

All praise to President Thomas, whose 
dream it was, to Dean Smith, Dr. Kings- 
bury, Ernestine Friedman, and Leila Hough- 
telin, on whom rested the responsibility, to 
the faculty, including the tutors and to the 
students themselves. 

One of the tutors in economics, Anne 
Grumman (Vassar), who also led them in- 
spiringly in singing, made a report to the 
National Board of the Y. W. C. A,, re- 
printed in part in the Bryn Mawr Bulletin, 
from which the following significant ex- 
tracts are made: 

“The American group in general was less 
aware of the social philosophies underlying 
the labor movement and more interested in 
practical applications than in philosophies. 
The most brilliant thinking was done by the 
small Russian Jewish group....” 

One girl said, “I thought I knew some- 
thing about the labor movement; but I see 
now that all I knew was my own little union 
and its troubles. I see now that in some 
parts of the country we’d be laughed at for 
being so simple and in other parts we’d be 
run ‘out for being so radical.” 

The finest comment I have seen on the 
Bryn Mawr experiment was written by a 
student for the Bulletin: 

“The facts were presented in an impartial 
spirit. There was absolute freedom of dis- 
cussion. There were those in the student 
body who believed so strongly in the pro- 
paganda their little group endorses, that if 
it had been possible, they would have dic- 
tated the manner of instruction. Inasmuch 
as it held true to its chartered course and 
weathered the storm, it remains one of the 
few institutions where workers may receive 


teaching which will help them in an intelli- 
gent and scientific manner to decide for 
themselves how to do their part in the world 
today.” 

The Institute of Politics at Williamstown 
was “another story.” Eight years ago Presi- 
dent Garfield expressed to his trustees a de- 
sire “to bring together great scholars and 
eminent thinkers from Europe and America 
—to dwell together—in an atmosphere of 
intellectual enthusiasm and sincere mental 
effort—a company of scholars living to- 
gether—sitting at the feet of leaders.” 

Last summer the dream came true. Ber- 
nard Baruch contributed $25,000, to be re- 
peated for two more summers. Eminent 
public lecturers (already named in the Oc- 
tober JouRNAL) were secured. Head and 
shoulders above them all stood Viscount 
Bryce, a statesman, scholar, gentleman, with 
exquisite youth, eighty-four years of it. 
Next in popular approval came Baron Ser- 
gius Korff, formerly professor of Constitu- 
tional law, University of Helsingfors, Fin- 
land, Assistant Governor General of Fin- 
land; The Honorable Stephen Panaretoff, 
Bulgarian Minister to the United States; 
the Honorable Tomasso Tittone, former 
senator, secretary of state, Ambassador to 
England, now President of the Italian Sen- 
ate; Count Paul Teleki, geographer, former 
prime minister of Hungary and Professor 
Viallate (Ecole Libre des Sciences Poli- 
tiques) completed the galaxy of official lec- 
turers. To each was assigned a beautiful 
chapter house, with servants. Needless to 


say, the women of the group, Lady Bryce, 


Baroness Korff, Mrs. Panaretoff, Marquesa 
Bice Tittoni and Countess Teleki kept open 
house, thus adding savor to the ensemble. 
In addition there were the conference 
leaders, all American scholars with some 
distinctive, creative work to their credit, for 
the most part in the interests of peace. Har- 
vard sent Professors Coolidge, Hoskins, 
Lord, Taussig and George Grafton Wilson. 
From Washington came Leo S. Rowe, Nor- 
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man Davis and Colonel Lawrence Martin. 
The University of Illinois contributed Pro- 
fessor Garner, whose texts are used in India 
and who goes to Calcutta University next 
year. From Michigan came Professor 
Reeves. The subjects discussed were the 
new states of Central Europe, reparations, 
the treaties, new frontiers, international law, 
tariff, Latin America. 

Each conference had its secretary, a man 
of distinction. Some were college pro- 
fessors, others graduate students: among 
others Arthur Bullard, “Albert Edwards.” 


Each conference had about twenty-five 
students. There were several college presi- 
dents, college professors galore, professors 
of history, economics, sociology, politics, law 
(constitutional and international); pro- 
fessors of statistics, mathematics; pro- 
fessors of medicine, chemistry, zoology ; pro- 
fessors of the Romance Languages, French, 
English; professors of military informa- 
tion, business administration, education ; pro- 
fessors of archeology, philosophy; public 
school administrators. | There were many 
types of newspaper writers; editors, cor- 
respondents, reporters; clergymen, social 
workers, lecturers on current events; law- 
yers, bankers and other business men; an 
architect, an astronomer, a philanthropist, 
a financial campaign specialist; a diplomat, 
an attache, a minister, a councillor, a rear 
admiral, generals, colonels, a motley but in- 
teresting company of about a hundred and 
fifty students. 

The Pennsylvanians were Mrs. Margaret 
Bean, George H. Borst, Professor Charles 
Fenwick, Miss Erna Grassmuch, Mrs. Al- 
leyne C. Martin, Mrs. Newkirk, Professor 
Miller Steever, Thomas Turnbull, Jr., Miss 
Elizabeth White, Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson. 

There was every advantage to those who 
wished to study books, and equal advantage 


to those who preferred to study people. It. 
was intellectually, pleasantly stimulating and. 


physically extremely comfortable. itveryone 
seemed happy and satisfied. Afterwards 
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some of us wondered: Why was there no 
discussion of labor, of child welfare, of 
education from the international point of 
view; of Ireland, of new Germany; why 
only one side of the problems of Russia, of 
Hungary, of Roumania? 


The Institute of Politics, the school for 
intelligent educated adults, has come to stay, 
and to grow. The program for next year 
will probably be announced at the Christmas 
meetings of the learned societies. Its back- 
bone may be Smuts or Lord Robert Cecil, 
certainly some really great man. But none 
at the first institute can ever forget its choic- 
est gift, daily intercourse with Lord Bryce, 
equally to be revered and loved whether on 
the platform, in conference or on his daily 
walk. May we never forget his last words 
in which he pled for “an alliance of a large 
number of states, directed not against other 
states, but against war itself, by providing 
means of averting it. Each of us as indi- 
viduals can do little, but many animated by 
the same feeling and belief can do much. 
What is democracy for, except to represent 
and express the convictions and wishes of 
the people? The citizens of a democracy 
can do everything if they express their united 
will.” 


IT IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN— 


That the National Education Association 
was organized in Philadelphia, August 26, 
1857. 

That the first book on Pedagogy issued in 
America was written in 1770 by Christopher 
Dock, the “pious schoolmaster of the Skip- 
pack.” 

That the Second Assembly in Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1683, enacted a comprehensive 
compulsory education law which was en- 
forced for ten years when it was abrogated 
by William and Mary of England. 

That on the adoption of the free school 
system in 1834, there were at least 4,000 
schoolhouses in the state, erected by the 
people in the respective communities. 

That it was in 1874, or forty years after 
the-free school ‘aw was passed, that the last 
school district ‘accepted the provisions of 
this act. 
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The Value of the Normal School Curriculum for 
Advanced Standing in Colleges for the 
Liberal Arts Course” 


DR. N. M. GRIER 


Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pennsylvania 


INCE the new curriculum of the 
Normal Schools has gone into ef- 
fect, graduates have applied for ad- 

vanced standing in Liberal Arts Colleges. 
As such Normal School graduates have 
completed two years of work presumably 
of College grade, they desire third year 
College standing. The difficulties arise 
from differences in preparatory require- 
ments and in the curriculum, which are but 
the expression of the fundamental ideals of 
each. These differences complicate the de- 
termination of equivalents. Each is now 
discussed from the viewpoint of the College 
of Liberal Arts. 


Preparatory requirements of the Colleges 
are more circumscribed than those of the 
Normal Schools, whose graduates may be 
deficient in one or more of the unfortunately 
varying college entrance requirements, un- 
less the students have completed these while 
in the Normal School. This may be at the 
expense of other subjects for which they may 
afterwards receive College credit. Specific 
examples are Language, in which most Col- 
lege entrance students are deficient one year, 
and Mathematics, in which most secondary 
preparation is unsatisfactory. From the 
College viewpoint, preparatory work com- 
pleted at a Normal School is unusually ad- 
vantageous, but in order that their graduates 
be not penalized, Normal Schools might 
well advise prospective college students con- 
cerning these points. 

The more troublesome difficulty in grant- 
ing highest standing to Normal, Schocl 


* Abstract of paper -éad beTore the conference of Col- 
leges and Normal Schools, Western Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Association, Pittspurgh, November 27, 1920. 


graduates is that of equating apparently 
identical material such as English Compo- 
sition, Oral Expression, (Public Speaking), 
Health Education, (corresponding to Colle- 
giate Physiology and Hygiene), Psychology, 
History and Principles of Education and 
possibly Rural Sociology. The College cur- 
riculum i§ somewhat inflexible. Thus the 
nine hours of Health Education has its only 
equivalent in the four hour College course 
indicated. English Composition and Oral 
Expression receive similar or six hours 
credit. Psychology and Education are given 
at a period when students do not have suf- 
ficient background to make the most of such 
instruction; consequently ‘objection may 
arise to giving them full credit. Scarcely 
any objection can be made to giving any 
corresponding Normal School subject full 
credit when instruction follows the recom- 
mendations of such professional bodies as 
the National Council of English Teachers, 
the Modern Language Association, etc. 


The subjects mentioned total seventeen 
semester hours College credit, to which may 
be added the twelve to twenty-one elective 
hours in Normal School Education, English, 
Foreign Language, Science, Social Studies 
and Mathematics of College grade. The 
Normal School graduate may have, there- 
fore, thirty to thirty-six semester hours 
credit, placing him in the sophomore year, 
provided he has no entrance conditions. He 
has apparently lost a year of collegiate 
standing by attending Normal School, but as 
such a. student should progress more rapidly 
than one: with ordinary secondary prepara- 
tion, he might complete his College course 
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in two years. Much depends upon his pre- 
vious choice of electives. 

It is a question whether teaching subjects 
from the professional point of view results 
in less subject matter; but the College of 
Liberal Arts stands for pure rather than 
applied knowledge and where no professional 
body has indicated standards for a subject, 
the individual professors decide on the ad- 
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vanced standing. Under such conditions 
Normal School graduates who desire high- 
est advanced standing might receive 
greater encouragement] from College and 
University Schools of Education, where 
training in the technique of teaching subjects 
could be more easily and equably.accredited 


‘than in the all-too-rigid College curriculum 


where there are often no precise equivalents. 


A Practical Marking System 


LOUIS E. HEINMILLER 


Slippery Rock State Normal School 


VER since there have beén schools 
iz there has been the necessity of 
grading children according to the 
teachers’ estimate of their ability. The the- 
ory is sound; the practice not so. 


The main considerations involving the 
formulation of a marking system are: 


1. It must be simple and easy of application. 

2. The points of the scale must be carefully 
defined. 

3. The steps on the scale must be wide enough 
to permit the teacher latitude in assigning 
the pupil a mark. 

4. The scale must be as objective as possible. 


We selected five points on our scale cor- 
responding to the five divisions of the 
normal curve of distribution and undertook 
their definition, with the following results: 


When the pupil has performed the definite 
assignments with marked ability, can gather, 
organize and present material, do original 
thinking, master the content so that he can 
apply his knowledge in concrete situations, 
he receives the mark of E. 


For the mark of G the work differs from 
that of the E pupil only in quantity. 

The third group comprises the work of 
the average student. He shows only average 
ability, initiative and original thinking. He 
has met the requirements as to notebooks, 
tests and supplementary work, has shown 


interest and has volunteered information in 
recitations. His supplementary work has 
not been so extensive or so completely or- 
ganized as that of the pupils in the above 
groups. He receives the mark of S. 


When the pupil has done enough in 
amount or quality to profit by the next high- 
er. course, but no better, he receives the 
mark of C. 


The pupil belonging to the U group has 
failed to meet the requirements of the course 
and may improve upon repeating it. He 
shows a lack of initiative, perseverance or 
power of original thinking. 


The system was explained to the faculty 
and later to the students. The faculty was 
advised to make a list of their students in 
the order of excellence. This list could be 
easily divided into the five groups. 


After the system had been in operation 
a half year, the following tabulation was 
made: (Selected from different depart- 
ments) : 


Teacher No. % of Ez of G% of S¢ of C¥ of U 


ST scasdkevecscwaees I 18 49 29 3 
Beene itadeer nce 7 26 47 16 4 
L eer rc ke eer 3 15 53 16 13 
cai eacdecewcvens I 22 53 24 
Se atte ueidenae anes 3 28 44 23 2 
CO icvdcgecewueeuas 3 19 63 13 2 
ed cxe ehamedvat ane 5 25 58 15 2 
|. ear hpapan tne Beye yay 2 19 21 38 20 
TS Se ere ee Te 60 29 4 3 4 
jr eer ree 5 74 21 
Entire Normal Dept. .. 12 28 39 18 3 
Secondary Dept. ...... 13 34 30 14 9 
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Industrial Education in College and University’ 


JOHN MARTIN THOMAS 
President Pennsylvania State College 


0 NHE primary endeavor of the college 
or university in industrial educa- 
tion is the professional training of 

young men in the technical subjects which 

will equip them for positions of responsi- 
bility and leadership in industrial pursuits. 

It is to the interest of the Commonwealth 

that such technical education be provided 

for all youth who prove themselves compe- 
tent to undergo the severe discipline neces- 
sary to the adequate training of an engineer. 

There is a limit to the need in a com- 
monwealth for physicians or clergymen. 
Enough may be provided to respond to all 
the sick calls and to preach to the people. 
But there is no limit to the need of men to 
construct and operate industrial plants, for 
the reason that every master of industry cre- 
ates the need of many others. Bell invented 
the telephone and today a million engineers 
are required to apply his discovery to the 
wants of the people. There is no limit to 
the succession in similar enterprises. 

You cannot train too many boys of me- 
chanical genius in the principles of machine 
design and the application of powers to use- 
ful construction. Each one produced pro- 
vides inviting opportunity for many others. 


Money expended in industrial education 
of the highest grade is the wisest investment 
any commonwealth can make. It is the 
grossest improvidence and short-sightedness 
not to offer to the youth of the state who 
are ambitious for education into leadership 
in industry the best advantages they can use 
and to offer those advantages to every youth 
who has the ambition and the courage to 
seek them. 

In MaSsachusetts there is a technical in- 
stitute with buildings and equipment valued 
at $10,235,000 and endowment of $9,616,000 





*Abstract of address before the Industrial Relations 
Conference, Harrisburg, October 26, 1921. 


to support its work. It welcomes students 
from every country in the world to take ad- 
vantage of the highest grade of engineering 
education anywhere to be found. In Penn- 
sylvania there are worthy engineering and 
technical institutions, but in the only school 
of engineering owned by the State a de- 
voted and able faculty is giving instruction 
in buildings which cost the state $660,000 
with equipment valued at $300,000, and the 
only funds available for maintenance are a 
grossly inadequate state appropriation. The 
main building burned to the ground three 
years ago, and not yet have we been able 
to secure an appropriation to replace it. 
Notwithstanding, we have more _ students 
than we know what to do with. Our courses 
in electrical and mechanical engineering are 
the most popular in the entire institution. 
We could have filled each of them this year 
four times over with well qualified Penn- 
sylvania boys if we had been able to admit 
them. 

In view of the tremendous possibilities 
of development of industry in Pennsylvania, 
that statement seems to me to imply almost 
criminal short-sightedness and economic 
waste. 

There should be one center of higher 
industrial training ia the State entirely un- 
der the control of the people of the State 
and administered solely with an eye to the 
general welfare. The people as a whole have 
a right to one institution where no man’s 
dollars influence policies and undertakings, 
free and open to all alike, and where the boy 
from the humblest home may have equal 
chance with the most favored in advantages 
equal to the worthiest and the best. 

The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania will 
not do her duty by her boys or by herself 
until such an institution is adequately and 
generously provided and equipped in the 
State’s own university. 





















HE following index of county schools 
is based upon the educational data 
used by Dt. Ayres in his index of 

state schools systems. The data used are as 
follows: 
1. Per cent of school population attending 


school daily. 
2. Average days attended by each child of 


school age. 

3. Average number of days schools were kept 
open. 

4. Average annual expenditure per child attend- 
ing. 

5. Average annual expenditure per child of 
school age. 

6. Average annual expenditure per child at- 
tending. 

7. Average annual expenditure per child of 
school age. 


8. Expenditure per child for purposes other 
than teachers’ salaries. 


The index number is the average of the 
eight figures corresponding to these eight 
headings, after certain of them have been 
so multiplied or divided by constants as to 
bring each into comparability with a stand- 
ard of 100. 

All data used are obtained from the an- 
nual reports of the superintendent of public 
instruction and the various district and 








county reports. The index, therefore, is 
based upon the total county enrollment and 
expenditure. 
z 
County 1890 1900 1910 1918 = 
191 

era ee a 31.7 38.5 43-5 51.0 46 
Allegheny ...... §1.3 65.0 71.7 84.0 I 
Armstrong ...... 32.5 39.1 45-5 51.2 45 
Beaver .....0.es: 36.5 43.1 53-3 68.3 10 
Bedford. ..:..-...- 33 a7: 40.8 46.9 55 
, eee 39.1 44.7 50.1 65.6 12 
| Ae oe 39.7 41.0 49.0 64.3 13 
Begasord ........ 31.6 36.5 46.3 59.1 25 
pS eee pera 39.0 41.6 50.4 62.8 18 
) ee ery 30.5 39.0 46.0 60.5 24 
Cambria ......... 31.5 44.8 49.3 63.2 16 
Cometon ....... 29.6 36.7 43-2 50.2 49 
Camm 6 cs eked 38.3 39-7 52.6 61.2 20 
Ce icons ease 31.9 33.1 45-5 46.6 58 
Chester ...... +00 G20 45.1 57.0 57-7 30 
CE os vn os ne 29.5 37-7 40.1 44.2 63 
Clearfield ........ 33.5 36.1 43-6 46.7 57 
CHO ieee 3 . 32.6 38.7 46.0 $2.3 2 
Columbia ........ 33-2 38.2 47-7 52.5 41 
—— ative eae 46.6 56.6 33 
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County 1890 
Cumberland ...... 35-2 
pe eee 42.3 
ERONORO 655 5 ces 39.5 

a ee 36.1 
|. hale Ate Sear tee 38.5 
ee ee 32.5 
ae 33-1 
Pranklin .....<.. 32.5 
UI ore 6.3 5. csc 26.1 
eT ee ee 29.8 
Huntingdon ...... 30.6 
ee 30.9 
yemetsotl .......- 29.7 

ee 29.2 
Lackawanna ..... 46.1 
ee a OCR 37-9 
Lawrence ....... 36.2 
pee oe 36.1 
1 cere 37.0 
ee) eee 42.6 
Evegmitig ........ 31.3 
MeKean ......... 37-8 
1 See ee 33-5 
2 Eee 30.7 
eee 28.0 
Montgomery ..... 42.3 
I a's sincwe 32.1 
Northampton .... 44.6 
Northumberland . 37.0 
Ly ee ee 29.2 
|. Eee 28.2 
pO Set Pe mers 30.5 
Schuylkill ....... 39.7 
NO os. 2s. ed. ates 28.0 
Oe ee ee TERE 28.3 
CC ae 28.8 
Susquehanna .... 29.5 
MIU Or kau o0e'ee 32.0 
OS ae ee 30.5 
Wee =: 55.2 ese; 35.6 

oo ea 35-2 
Washington ..... 33.8 

RS ee 30.0 
Westmoreland .... 34.2 

REAM Si s'4 4:6!5:9 g2.t 
WOM Coivivencee USES 





THE HAPPY MAN 


An Index Number for County Schools 
Pennsylvania 


H. B. WEAVER 
Principal High School, Kittanning 


54.1 
40.7 
41.5 
43.8 
53-0 
39.0 
38.8 
42.0 
42.7 
43.6 
42.7 
49.6 
50.1 
53-0 
48.9 
51.2 
43-1 
44.2 


I've got a cold, but what care I? 
I’m laughing, every time I sneeze! 
My rheumatiz would make me sigh, 
But that my heart from woe is free, 
And so I laugh in honest glee 
At the most dreary wheeze! 


I have some debts, some vain regrets, 
I’ve had a quarrel with my wife; 
I’ve lately lost some sure thing bets— 
And yet I jest, I smile, I sing, 
And I’m in love with everything 
That appertains to life. 


I walk on air—I’m free from care— 
Pray note these gay, contented looks, 


Yea, all the world is bright and fair! 


Yea, I am filled with joy, I say; 


I made today the final pay- 


Ment on a set of books! 


Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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“Don’t Ask Me That!” 


JOHN PIERSOL MCCASKEY 
Editor Emeritus 


HE full moon was shining, and the 
night was glorious. Suddenly, in 
our pleasant talk in the moonlight, 

came the natural but unusual question, “How 
far is it across the moon?” She threw up 
her hands with a laugh, “Oh, don’t ask me 
that!” “Yes, I will ask you that,” I laughed 
in reply. “You, an honor graduate of Bryn 
Mawr College, ought to know how far it is 
across the sun and the moon.” It was a joke, 
so asked and so answered; for almost no 
one is expected to know such ridiculous 
things as facts about sun and moon and 
planets and stars. 


When a pupil learns that the diameter of 
the earth is eight thousand miles, he thinks 
that a good place to call a halt on such 
figures. It may interest some teachers to 
know that the distance across the moon is 
a little more than one-fourth the diameter 
of the earth, and the distance across the sun 
is one hundred ten times that of the 
earth—880,000 miles—or nearly four hun- 
dred forty times that of the moon. What 
tremendous significance in these mighty fig- 
ures! Yet to the naked eye the diameter 
of the sun looks to be eight or ten inches. 


How many of us, looking up to the bril- 
liant heavens of a moonless night, know that 
while we see the brilliant stars and constel- 
lations, from horizon to horizon, the vast 
and solid earth itself is so small and of so 
little account—a small planet of an average 
star in the great universe—that it has never 
been seen from any one of them. Light from 
the sun reaches Neptune in less than five 
hours ; it reaches the earth in eight minutes, 
its uniform velocity being 186,000 miles per 
second. But it requires three and one-half 
light years to reach the nearest fixed star. 
We can easily understand why our little 


planet has never been seen from any star 
visible to us. 


In a recent book “How to Know the 
Stars” by Edward Irving, published by the 
Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York, 
in the chapter on the dimensions of the uni- 
verse, the author tries to bring within the 
human understanding, by means of concrete 
comparisons, some idea of the immensity of 
planetary and stellar distances. He says, 
and these are figures better worth thinking 
than many of the problems in arithmetic: 
“The cotton factories of Lancashire, Eng- 
land, at present spin about 155,000,000 miles 
of thread in a day, so that in six seconds 
they make enough to go around the earth. 
In one minute they spin enough to reach 
from here to the moon. The product of 
eighteen days would reach from the sun to 
Neptune, 3,000,000,000 miles. Counting 310 
working days in a year it would take them, 
at this rate, 500 years to spin enough thread 
to reach to the nearest fixed star. If one 
end of this thread were made fast to some 
place on our equator, the daily rotation of 
the earth would wind up 25,000 miles of it 
every day. At this rate it would take about 
300 years to wind up that part of the thread 
between us and the planet Neptune. But to 
wind up the whole of the thread between 
us and the nearest star would require about 
2,500,000 years.” 


The heavens in their glory are always above 
us, eternally challenging our wonder and 
admiration. And how little do the schools 
think of them or know of them, either teach- 
ers or pupils! Hardly more sometimes than 
the simple old lady who thought the moon 
a good thing “for it shines in the night 
when it’s needed,” but the sun not of much 
account, “for it shines in daytime when 
there’s light enough without it.” 
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The Teacher as a Business Man 


SUPERINTENDENT F. THOS. BECK 


N discussing teaching as a business it 
is the purpose of this paper to indicate 
methods by which a teacher can get 

the largest financial returns out of the capital 
which he has invested in himself. Experi- 
ence furnishes evidence that the teacher is 
prone to organize his interests around the 
professional side of his vocation and to 
neglect the business side. If he would suc- 
ceed and receive returns consistent with his 
worth he must develop not only the profes- 
sional side but that which is also important, 
the business side. 


The teacher should cultivate the art of 
letter writing. It is no easy task to write a 
good business letter in plain, correct English, 
free from slang or vulgarism, expressing 
exactly what one means. “There is no 
business so important that it cannot be told 
on one sheet of paper,” said Cyrus W. Field. 
“Time is very valuable.. Punctuality, hon- 
esty and brevity are the watchwords of life. 
Never write a long letter. A business man 
has no time to read it. If you have any- 
thing to say, be brief.” 


While a letter of application should be 
clear, concise and brief it should also be 
complete. Give all the facts, principal as 
well as secondary. State the facts which 
bear on the position and state them fully. 
Arrange them in display fashion so that they 
will have value to the eye. Make the reader 
see the principal points at a glance. Bring 
them the specific grounds for your hope of 
selection. Men are much alike in the large, 
but very different in detail. 


After you have mastered the art of letter 
writing study the details of a personal inter- 
view ; the best methods of approaching and 
“sizing-up” your employer; of interesting 
him and getting his attention that you may 
state the facts about yourself pertinent to 


the vacancy. Become a student of human 
nature. Acquaint yourself with people. Ex- 
periment with them. Learn to diagnose them. 
Recognize at first sight, if you can, the ner- 
vous man from the passive and the passive 
from the matter-of-fact. 


The teacher should understand not only 
the psychology of teaching but also that of 
salesmanship. A teacher’s scholarship and 
teaching power are commodities just as truly 
as are the wares of the business man. They 
must be sold to bring returns in money. A 
market must either be found or created. 
It is necessary, therefore, that the teacher 
study the best methods of approaching peo- 
ple, the movement of the mind from interest 
through attention and thinking to decision. 
Differences in success lie in a large measure 
in the greater ability of one man over an- 
other in marketing his personal equipment. 
The teacher who through training or by in- 
stinct is able to apply the same methods to 
selling his services that the business man 
does to selling his goods is the one who 
forges ahead. 


The successful business man uses every 
opportunity to advertise his wares. He 
spends time and money in_ pointing 
out the superior quality of his goods in 
calling attention to every feature of his busi- 
ness whereby he may interest and attract 
customers. Many teachers fail in this re- 
spect as business men. Every teacher by 
training, experience or native ability is fitted 
for some particular phase of school work. 


. It is largely due to hastily written and 
hastily composed letters on the one hand, 
and lack of knowledge of salesmanship and 
failure to advertise on the other hand, that 
teachers, equal in other respects, differ so 
widely in receiving due recognition, promo- 
tion and commensurate financial returns. 
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TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Consult the Table of Contents and save 


time. It appears in each issue facing the 
first article. Note the organization of ma- 
terial. There is more “system” in the 


JourNnat than some folks suspect. 


Did you ever read the heading of this 
editorial page? It is worth a minute of your 
time. 


AGENDA 

1. As no delegate is entitled to a seat 
in the House of Delegates until he shall 
have presented a certificate of election signed 
by the President and Secretary of his Local 
Branch (Constitution, Art. VI, Sec. 3), it 
is necessary that each Local Branch organ- 
ize by the election of such officers and that 
the delegate or delegates shall be duly certi- 
fied to the Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation. He will send each certified dele- 
gate his credentials. 

2. In addition to the delegates, Local 
Branches may send representatives to attend 
the meetings of the Association (Article 
XVIII). 


3. The Executive Secretary (Article 


XII) is required to register the names of 


all members of the Association, to collect 
all fees and to deposit same with the Treas- 
urer. To enable him to discharge his duties, 
each Secretary of a Local Branch should 
send him the 3 x 5 enrollment card for each 
member and a check to cover fees of all 
members of the Local Branch. 

4. Vote for a member of the State School 
Employes’ Retirement Board. The vacancy 
is caused by the expiration of the term of 
Lucy W. Glass on December 31, 1921. There 
are two candidates: Elizabeth S. Baker and 
Lucy W. Glass. There is a vacant space 
on the ballot supplied by Secretary H. H. 
Baish which may be used to vote for some- 
one not nominated. 

5. Provide for the expenses of delegates 
to the Altoona meeting, December 27-30. 
Section 6 of Article VI of the Constitution 
specifies that such expenses may be borne 
by the Local Branch. 


Character has been defined as the sum of 
an individual’s choices, and choice is de- 
termined by the ideals which the individual 
has developed. One of the ways in which 
ideals are most easily acquired and developed 
is through the consideration of the char- 
acters presented in literature and history.— 
Peter A. Mortenson. 
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EDITORIAL POLICY 


There are just three ways of teaching: 

I. By imitation—We imitate overt acts of others, 
such as walking, talking and gesturing. 

II. By sympathetic radiation—We give out our 
ideals by simply radiating them. We don’t 
proclaim that we are honest, moral, loyal and 
patriotic. 

III. By suggestion—We give ideas by suggest- 
ing them and there is no way of getting an 
idea from one brain into another except by 
this method. We use symbols such as words 
or sentences either spoken or written to 
represent ideas. As you read these lines you 
are gazing at curious but familiar symbols 
variously grouped, which the editor, the 
typist and the linotype operator used, fondly 
hoping to get the ideas surging in their cra- 
niums across to you readers in a clear-cut, 
definite way so that your interpretation will 
tally with their ideas. 


The whole array of materials of visual 
education: slides, films, stereographs, maps, 
pictures, charts—all these as well as books 
and codes are but suggestions of ideas and 
we use them to give to others clear ideas. 


And now for the moral, but do you care 
for a story with a moral? Buster Brown 
of “funny fame” ends with a moral every 
time. A moral alone is like salt without 
soup, sharp and bitter, but shaken well into 
a good story adds a zest that all enjoy. The 
moral is suggested by this group of symbols: 
What is one man’s meat is another man’s 
poison. The food is the same in either case. 
For one man it builds healthy tissue that 
makes for a buoyant, joyous, unsuspecting 
disposition; for the other it creates toxic 
poisons that seethe and ferment and make 
the man sour and suspicious. The difference 
is in the assimilation: an individual matter. 


Just so with every paragraph of this 
JournaL. The net result depends upon the 
individual interpretation. 

Be assured there is nothing insidious in 
the JouRNAL, nothing that savors at all of 
factionalism. Be assured also that when 
an issue is at stake we shall avoid that be- 
setting sin of the profession: chronic neu- 


trality. 


- 
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THE CONSTITUTION 

While the new constitution of the P. S. 
E. A. is a splendid democratic instrument, 
it contains a fundamental weakness in that 
it does not provide the means of putting 
itself fully into operation. As the dues are 
but $1.00 a year and as approximately half 
of that amount is consumed by sending the 
JourRNAL to each member, it is impossible 
for the Association to pay the expenses of 
Delegates to the annual meeting. The mem- 
bers in some of the Local Branches are thus 
compelled, in order to be represented in the 
House of Delegates, to levy an assessment 
to cover expenses of their Delegates. This 
is inequitable and unsatisfactory. 

Membership dues in the California State 
Education Association are $2.00 and will 
probably soon be increased to $3.00. The 
membership fee in the Washington Teachers 
Association was increased from 50c to $2.00 
without loss in membership. Annual dues 
are $2.00 in Minnesota and in Colorado. 

In Section 1, Article V, the constitution 
states “each legally constituted teachers’ in- 
stitute of the State shall be a Local Branch 
of the Association.” Now, since it was the 
intent of the framers of the constitution to 
make membership in the Association en- 
tirely voluntary and since the present Ex- 
ecutive Council is determined to make its 
administration thoroughly democratic, why 
not change the word shall to may? 


TENURE 

The recent addresses of our N. E. A. 
President, Charl O. Williams, and the pub- 
lication of her report on Tenure of Teach- 
ers in the N. E. A. Journal of November 
have revived discussion of this important, 
but mooted problem. 

In the September JouRNAL, page 10, we 
proposed as part of a possible program for 
the Association that we secure the enact- 
ment of “a system of tenure that will safe- 
guard teachers against unwarranted sum- 
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mary dismissals, but will not destroy ad- 
vancement due to merit, or reduce teachers 
to a dead’ level of inefficiency.” 

Why should not the House of Delegates, 
at the Altoona meeting elect a legislative 
committee favorable to tenure? Both care 
and discrimination should be used in the 
selection of members for this important 
committee of nine. It should be composed 
of members who have sane, not radical, 
views on tenure. 

Might it not be both practical and ex- 
pedient to ask Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, our 
leader, to draft a tenure bill for the 1922 
legislature? He has already established a 
record on tenure by securing the passage of 
such a bill in New York. He is, moreover, 
the educational statesman who clearly saw 
that higher qualifications for teachers and 
professional salaries should be secured be- 
fore the legislature should be asked to grant 
permanent tenure. Since the former are 
an actuality, let us now devote some of 
our energy to improving conditions under 
which we work and take up the matter of 
tenure of positions. 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELLORS, 
ATTENTION 

The Public Education and Child Labor 
Association of Pennsylvania has just issued 
“A Survey of Opportunities for Vocational 
Education in and near Philadelphia.” This 
pamphlet of 140 pages gives in usable form 
information for young people who wish to 
equip themselves for positions of skill and 
responsibility. It is the result of an investi- 
gation covering vocational schools of every 
kind. The information is classified under 
these headings: Agricultural, Commercial, 
Industrial and Professional Education and 
contains in the appendices an alphabetical 
index of vocational subjects taught and a 
list of the 200 Institutions whose work has 
been analyzed. Write Bruce M. Watson, 
Managing Director, 1720 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, for a copy. 


SHALL ARMAMENTS BE REDUCED? 


If this question could be put to the en- 
lightened peoples of the world, the reply 
would be a thundering “Yes.” It is upon 
peoples rather than upon rulers and diplo- 
mats that the burden of wars and potential 
wars falls most heavily. The problem of 
smaller armaments is primarily one of mu- 
tual understanding and appreciation, which 
have their foundation in the education of all 
the people. 

History in one of its phases is an ac- 
count of the widening of men’s sympathies. 
The kings of Bible times ruled over terri- 
tories that to us seem small indeed. Yet 
each ruler fostered among his people the 
narrow patriotisms and petty jealousies that 
were the basis of wars so small that they 
were hardly more than struggles between 
families and neighborhoods. 

The broader understanding of modern 
man has made these petty wars unnecessary 
and the energy thus released has been turned 
into constructive work, which has made pos- 
sible the stupendous progress of modern 
times. But there are still differences that 
call for broadened intelligence. The areas 
in which petty neighborhood wars are pos- 
sible have been greatly restricted, even with- 
in the experience of living men, but there 
is still possibility of world conflicts so in- 
tense and extensive as to threaten the whole 
structure of civilization which tediously has 
been built up through the centuries. 

The International Conference now in 
Washington meets to consider the limitation 
of armament. In reality it must consider 
vastly more. The delegates at that confer- 
ence must have in mind the various relations 
between the peoples of nation and nation. 
Before they will agree to smaller armaments 
they must be satisfied that larger armaments 
are not needed. Theirs is the solemn task 
of whittling away the misunderstandings that 
demand great armaments. The citizens of 


no nation will wish its delegates to feel that 
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they must reach agreement at any price. 
There are still brave hearts who, if the per- 
fecting of civilization requires it, will be 
willing again to see the flame applied to the 
crucible. But the peoples of the world will 
scrutinize the acts of their representatives at 
this conference with a will to know and to 
understand intensified by the terrible ex- 
periences of recent years. The people will 
demand, and justly demand, that their rights 
and wishes be elevated above the dictates 
of any narrow diplomacy.—Joy E. Morgan. 


DISARMAMENT 

“If we disarm six million soldiers,” asks 
the Literary Digest of November 12, “how 
shall we preserve the soldierly virtues— 
courage, obedience, manliness of bearing, 
comradeship and patriotism?” Is there “a 
moral equivalent of wars?” 

The late William James of Harvard an- 
swered this question eleven years ago by 
suggesting a conscription of the whole 
youthful population in an army enlisted 
against nature: “To coal mines, to freight 
trains, to fishing fleets in December, to dish- 
washing, clothes-washing, window-washing, 
to road building and tunnel-making, to 
foundaries and stoke-holes, and to the 
frames of sky-scrapers.” 

A most practical application of James’ 
ideas has been made by Superintendent 
Robert E. Laramy of Easton, who has fig- 
ured it out that the income from the naked 
mountains of Pennsylvania if properly re- 
forested would finance the public school 
system of the state, thus relieving us of all 
school taxes. 

In case Mars is fired, why should not our 
young men be concentrated in healthful 
mountain camps during the summer 
months and there in an atmosphere of so- 
cialized discipline, under wise and skillful 
leaders re-forest our mountains and valleys, 
devastated by man and nature, and thus 
restore and increase our economic wealth? 
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DAVID BROWN OLIVER 
About two hundred friends of David 
Brown Oliver, whose cut adorns the front 
cover of this number of the JourNAL, en- 
tertained him as guest of honor at the Du- 
quesne Club, Pittsburgh, at a testimonial 
dinner October 31 on his 87th birthday. 


Mr. Oliver has served consecutively for 
forty-nine years on the Pittsburgh School 
Board and has been president of the Board 
for the past twenty-five years. He was the 
vice president of the State Board of Edu- 
cation during the formulation of the Penn- 
sylvania School Code. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oliver will celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of their wedded life this 
month. The best speech of the evening was 
made by Mr. Oliver when he said, “In De- 
cember I shall have been married sixty years 
—and how short a time it seems.” 

Mr. Oliver is regarded as the father of 
popular education in Pittsburgh. He be- 
lieves the adage: Care for the children and 
the men and women will care for them- 
selves. 

In presenting an exquisite loving cup, Dr. 
A. A. Hammerschlag, President Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, said, “This gather- 
ing is a remarkable tribute to our guest. It 
marks one of the milestones of the progress 
of this city where so many representative 
men come at the call of sentiment to pay 
tribute to the stalwart citizen and great 
man whom we honor tonight.” 


UNKNOWN 
Asleep by the Marne or in Argonne 
Or on Flanders Field he lay; 
But they’ve brought him back to the home- 
land 

And we'll lay him to rest today 
In the beautiful City of Silence 
In the land he died to save, 
While nations pay their tribute 
By an unknown soldier’s grave. 

November 11, 1921. Loyat F. HALi 
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EDUCATION WEEK 

Under the auspices of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the American Legion 
in co-operation with many other organiza- 
tions—educational, religious, fraternal and 
civic, many communities will observe the 
week of December 4-10 as American Edu- 
cation Week. 


, 


“T wish it were possible,” said President 
Harding on October 19 at the inauguration 
of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler as President of 
the College of Will!am and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va., “to drive home to the American 
people the conviction of needed concern for 
our educational necessities. We must have 
more and better teachers, and to get them 
the profession must be compensated as it 
deserves.” 

“It is no exaggeration,” said President 
Harding, “to say that the nation confronts 
an educational crisis. From every corner 
of the land, from country, town and city, 
comes the same report that the housing 
capacity for our public schools is inade- 
quate ; that tens of thousands of pupils have 
no place for their studies; that teachers can- 
not be listed in sufficient numbers, and that 
school revenues are insufficient.” 


The governor of each state will be asked 
to issue a proclamation especially setting 
aside December 4-10 as American Educa- 
tion Week. 

In every possible way the public’s atten- 
tion should be centered on educational prob- 
lems; the need of better buildings, libraries 
and equipment, playgrounds; better attend- 
ance; better-paid teachers; longer school 
term; better vocational education; better 
understanding of the form and fundamental 
principles of our government and better and 
universal use of the English language. Spe- 
cial emphasis should be placed on the singing 
of patriotic songs, salutes to the flag and 
short, interesting accounts of essential facts 
in American history. 

MEETINGS AND SUBJECTS 
There should be day and evening meetings 


in the schools and possibly one or more 
great public meetings for the whole com- 
munity under the auspices of the Legion 
with other organizations cooperating. 

The weekly meeting of such organizations 
as the Rotary, Kiwanis, Lion, and Women’s 
Clubs should be devoted to the attainment of 
the objects and purposes of AMERICAN 
EDUCATION WEEK. 

Before meetings of taxpayers and patrons 
of the schools, the principals and teachers 
should give summaries and demonstrations 
of what a modern school does; how the 
teaching of writing, reading and arithmetic 
have been revolutionized; how health and 
physical development of the pupils are cared 
for; how the coming citizens are given 
knowledge of their rights and responsibili- 
ties, and how they are trained in the exercise 
of these rights and in the discharge of their 
duties through the organization of the 
school, through classroom exercises and 
through children’s clubs. Programs, pag- 
eants and exhibits should be held in all 
schools. Parents must be attracted to these 
meetings and exhibits. 

Pupils may make posters, four-minute 
speeches, write slogans, visit court houses, 
business houses, parks and public libraries 
to learti first hand more about what the gov- 
ernment does for its citizens. Patriotic 
music should be sung and played and the 
meaning of the American flag taught and the 
flag honored. Members of the American 
Legion and others should be invited to speak 
at school and community meetings. 


LEBANON COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
REPORT 
Report of Lebanon County Branch, P. S. 


BA. 





No. of teachers enrolled.................. 258 
No. of life members previous to 1921...... 14 
No. of new life members for 1921.......... 2 
No. who joined elsewhere (State College) .. 1 
No. of teachers enrolled and amt. at $1.00. .$242.00 
Amt. received (new life members)........ 20.00 
Amt. to be forwarded to P. S. E. A....... $262.00 


Respectfully submitted, 


Lavinta Boyer, Sec.-Treas. 
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THE CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS 
CHARL ORMOND WILLIAMS 


President of the National Education Association, 
Superintendent of the Shelby County Schools, 
Memphis, Tennessee 


The World War with its gruesome cost of 


ten million lives is fresh in our memories. 
To limit the armament of nations is even 
now the object of a great world conference 
in Washington. The masses of humanity 
everywhere are praying that ways may be 
found of diverting the billions wasted in 
preparation for war into the constructive 
enterprises of peace. 


The call for volunteers has never been 
clearer than now. There are important tasks 
ahead—big, challenging tasks that call for 
the best effort of the constructive forces of 
our civilization. The call is to every citizen 
everywhere. It is primarily a call to service 
in the army of the friends of education, for 
there can be no permanent peace or secure 
world leadership based on democratic ideals 
without firm foundations in universal edu- 
cation. 


For every American the duty is plain. 
Adequate elementary education must be 
made a vital, universal opportunity for every 
boy and girl. Higher education—general, 
professional and technical—must be helped 
to grow until it is able to meet full and 
ready-handed the problem of training the 
leadership of our democracy. Libraries for 
rural communities as well as urban must be 
built up to keep alive the high purpose and 
the spirit of intelligence which schools exist 
to create. The ideals of educated men and 
women must more and more be made the 
ideals of all our people. 


The influence of America must always be 
exerted to combat ignorance and to liberate 
the human spirit. It is for us to join hands 
and go over the top in the greatest battle 
that ever was fought—the battle for peace 
and righteousness based on universal intelli- 


gence. 
No. 4 





ISAIAH H. MAUSER 


The following resolution regarding Su- 
perintendent Isaiah H. Mauser, who died 
November seven, was unanimously adopted 
at the Third Educational Congress, Novem- 
ber eleven, by the members of the Depart- 
ment of County Superintendence in attend- 
ance: 1 

“Wuereas, It has pleased Divine Providence, 
in His infinite wisdom to remove from our midst 
our faithful friend and co-worker Isaiah H. 
Mauser, Superintendent of the Public Schools of 
Northumberland County ; 

Be it Resolved, That the School People of the 
State of Pennsylvania, assembled in the third 
Educational Congress at Harrisburg, extend to the 
family of the deceased their sincere sympathy in 
this sad hour. 

Resolved, That we record in the minutes of this 
meeting and transmit to the family a copy of the 
tribute to our brother, which was read at his 
grave by Superintendent William W. Evans, Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation.” 


TRANSPORTATION OF SCHOOL 
CHILDREN 


LEE L. DRIVER 


“You are advised that the Public Service 
Commission has held that the transporta- 
tion of school children, under contract en- 
tered into by and. between a school board 
and a carrier, does not come within the 
definition of a ‘Common Carrier ;’ and, there- 
fore, no approval by the Commission, or the 
issuance of a Certificate of Public Conveni- 
ence, is necessary.” 
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NULLIFICATION : 
’The fact that referendum states like Cali- 


fornia, Massachusetts and others have voted 
against the enactment of a law to carry into 
effect a national constitutional amendment, 


as well as the heavy votes against such laws - 


in states that have been able to carry them, 
together with leaders in the United States 
Senate, fighting and filibustering to prevent 
the Volstead code from being effective, is a 
shocking revelation of the fact that the liquor 
traffic has been able so to dull the keen edge 
of American patriotism, that men in high 
places are ready to lend themselves to the 
un-American principle of nullification. 

We have scattered over this country a 
number of federal judges, as well as state, 
county and municipal magistrates, whose 
leniency toward the violators of the liquor 
laws, and whose utterances from the bench 
when turning these criminals loose unpun- 
ished, are worse than the vaporings of the 
Russian anarchist. It is the sneering utter- 
ances of these judges that in a large measure 
influence cracked-brained criminals to shoot 
down federal and state enforcement officers, 
until the casualties among these enforcement 
officers have become greater in proportion, 
than the casualties to our American soldiers 
during the World War.—American Issue. 

The Congressional Record of August 23, 
1921, contains an address by- Andrew J. 
Volstead of Minnesota on Prohibition and 
its Enforcement from which the following 
quotation is significant: “It is claimed that 
the majority of the people did not favor this 
law and that it was surreptitiously put 
through Congress while some 2,000,000 
American soldiers were in France. Those 
who make that claim show their utter ignor- 
ance of the facts. The fight for prohibition 
gained slowly but steadily for more than half 
a century. Gradually State after State ban- 
ished the saloon, so that before we entered 
the World War, and before there was an 
American soldier in France, 25 States had 
state-wide prohibition and 60 per cent of 
the people of the country were living in dry 


territory, while other sections would have 
voted dry had they had the chance to do so. 
The legislatures of 45 out of the 48 States 
ratified the prohibition amendment, and in 
Congress more than two-thirds of the Mem- 
bers of both Houses voted for the present 
law. If there was any class of people who 
when the amendment was ratified knew the 
sentiment of the country on this subject, 
and who was sincerely and selfishly inter- 
ested in deciding that question correctly, it 
was the members of the various legislatures 
and of Congress, for if they guessed wrong 
they would be likely to fail of reelection.” 


MAINTAINING SALARIES 
To maintain salaries at-an adequate level 
will require constant vigilance on the part 
of professional organizations—local, State 
and National—and on the part of school 
boards, superintendents and teachers. 


No clear-thinking taxpayer, when he has 
the facts, would put salaries at a figure so 
small as to compel the teachers of his chil- 
dren to live on a lower standard than that 
maintained by the better section of the com- 
munity. The taxpayer’s self-interest de- 
mands that the influence of teachers be in 
favor of h‘gher standards of living, which 
mean greater safety from crime, greater pro- 
ducing power and equally important, greater 
consuming power. 


An industrial system could not exist if it 
had to depend upon a savage or barbarian 
constituency for the consumption of its pro- 


ducts. The higher the general level of in- © 


telligence the greater the consuming power 
of a population. The best business men, 
knowing this, are solidly in favor of pro- 
fessional salaries for professional teachers. 
Too much publicity cannot be given the 
instances where salaries are maintained or 
increased and the fact that teachers’ sala- 
ries, which were hardly half adequate be- 
fore the war, have at no time reached a 
satisfactory level except in comparatively 
small areas.—Journal of the N, E, A, 
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THE FIRESTONE SCHOLARSHIP* 

Miss Garland Johnson, Bridgeport, West 
Virginia, was awarded a four years’ univer- 
sity scholarship offered for the best essay 
written by high school pupils during the 
1921 “Good Roads and Highway Transport” 
national essay contest conducted by the 
Highway and Highway Transport Educa- 
tion Committee, Washington, D. C. 


The scholarship, which has a value of 
not less than $4,000, is given by H. S. Fire- 
stone, a member of the committee. This is 
the second scholarship of its kind to be 
given by Mr. Firestone. A third contest 
for a similar prize will be announced early 
in 1922. 


National Judges were Dean A. N. John- 
son, Department of Engineering, University 
of Maryland; Harford Powel, editor of 
Collier's Weekly, and C. H. Huston, Assist- 
ant Secretary, United States Department of 
Commerce. The judges read fifty-two essays, 
the best from each state and territory. 

Miss Johnson’s essay follows: 


“This morning the clank of chains and tramp of 
horses hoofs called me to the window where the 
road scraper was smoothing the highway before 
the house. This afternoon a sudden rain storm 
undid the work leaving the struggling motor cars 
ploughing axle deep in clayey West Virginia mud. 
Last March the upkeep of the dirt roads in the 
county cost $22,000, besides which the muddy 
roads caused expensive damages and delays. This 
is the “mud tax” which every one must pay di- 
rectly or indirectly. Permanent highways will 
mean higher taxes but they will be more than 
repaid by increased real estate values and lowered 
transportation costs. 


The invention of the railroad during the early 
development of this country made it possible for 
the nation to spread over vast territories in a 
few decades. A historian tells us that twelve 
thousand wagons passed between Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore in 1817. This would make 
a week’s traffic over the Pennsylvania Railroad 
now. The railroad situation is a vital problem 
today for when transportation breaks down civili- 
zation cannot stand. The country’s needs have 
outgrown the railroads and the motor truck on 





* See the October number of the PENNSYLVANIA 
Scnoot JourNaL, page 61, for announcement regarding 
Safety Prizes, 


permanent highways seems to be the solution for 
our transportation problem. 

The agricultural population of a country is the 
foundation of its prosperity. The influx of popula- 
tion to our cities is the most characteristic move- 
ment of today and is largely caused by the isola- 
tion of farm life. Good roads and the family 
car give the farmer’s family social advantages and 
make possible a consolidated school and central 
church and the farm district. 

The problem of the “high cost of living” is 
largely a distribution problem. Transportation 
takes toll from every consumer. With hard sur- 
face roads a team or truck can pull ten times as 
great a load as on muddy roads, and the farmer 
can move his crops in accordance with the market 
rather than the condition of the roads, thus re- 
ducing storage costs and discouraging speculation. 
Good roads lower living costs by keeping the 
producer on the farm and widening the area of 
productive cultivation. 

Since the beginning of the World War vacation 
travel has been diverted to tours in our own coun- 
try resulting in a quickening of interest in road 
improvement. With the increase in automobiles 
and extension of national highways tourist travel 
has increased rapidly, expending money at home 
rather than abroad and promoting national unity 
and intelligent patriotism. 

Ever since the Romans linked their empire to- 
gether with roads that endure to the present day, 
military leaders have recognized the importance 
of good roads. Motor busses on the splendid high- 
ways of France brought up the reserves in time 
to save the Allies at Verdun. When the railroads 
of our country were burdened with wartime traf- 
fic, and embargoes were placed on non-essentials, 
the motor truck was extensively used to relieve 
the freight congestion. Money invested in good 
roads pays as high dividends in peace as in war. 
Truly this is a form of ‘preparedness’ which all 
can endorse!” 


PRIZES: TWO STATE BANNERS 

Miss Charl O. Williams, President of the 
N. E. A., will present at the Boston meeting 
next July two State Banners. 

One to the State having the largest en- 
rollment in proportion to population in the 
National Education Association; the other 
to the State having the largest enrollment 
in proportion to population in its own State 
Teachers Association. 

Since the award will be made in each 
case on the basis of population, the States 
will have an equal opportunity to win. 

Will Pennsylvania win one or both? 
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POLLAK FOUNDATION PRIZES 

Prizes of $2,000 for the best essays on 
some question connected with economics will 
be awarded by the Francis D. Pollak Foun- 
dation for Economic Research. The first 
prize of $1,000 is open to anyone anywhere, 
without restriction. A second prize of $500 
is open to undergraduates in colleges, uni- 
versities or other institutions of college grade 
in the United States, and the third prize, a 
scholarship of $500, is open to high school 
pupils and pupils of any other schools of 
secondary grade in the United States. 

Essays must be mailed on or before De- 
cember 31, 1921 and may be written on any 
of the following topics: (1) “The Part that 
Money Plays in Economic Theory,” (2) 
“Causes of Unemployment and Theories,” 
(3) “Conditions which Determine how much 
the Consumer Gets for his Dollar.” 

It is announced that the judges will be 
Wallace B. Donham, dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion; Irving Fisher, professor of economics, 
Yale University; Wesley C. Mitchell, direc- 
tor, National Bureau of Economic Research. 

For further particulars, prospective con- 
testants should write to Dr. William T. 
Foster, Director, Newton 58, Mass. 


PUBLIC WELFARE DEPARTMENT BILL 
HUGH S. MAGILL 


Field Secretary 

The friends of education are not opposed 
to the creation of a Department of Public 
Welfare, but they. are strongly opposed to 
placing education in a subordinate division 
of such a department. 

Every one of the forty-eight states has 
an independent Department of Education, 
and in the few states in which Departments 
of Public Welfare have been created, such 
departments have in no instance included 
education. 

When the bill for a Department of Public 
Welfare was hastily prepared and _ intro- 
duced in Congress last May, it was con- 
fidently predicted that it would be reported 


favorably by the Committees on Education 
of the Senate and House and passed by 
Congress within a few weeks. But when 
the hearings were held on the bill, such an 
avalanche of protests was recorded against 
the submerging of education in the proposed 
department that no further action has been 
taken. 





BETTER PICTURES BY BETTER 
PEOPLE 

The immediate refusal of the public to 
sanction the showing of films of a certain 
motion-picture star after the publication of 
grave charges is evidence of a wholesome 
sense of decency on the part of the Ameri- 
can people. There are standards fixed in 
the minds of thinking people everywhere 
which are as inexorable as those fixed by 
legislatures and courts, and it may safely be 
predicted that regardless of the verdict of 
the court on the specific charges preferred 
in this case, the public will express its dis- 
approval of licentious behavior by refusing 
to see pictures produced by stars of low 
character. 

There are those in the motion-picture busi- 
ness who would put the task of entertaining 
the public on a high plane. The general 
effort on the part of picture producers to 
make contracts that will protect them from 
degenerate stars is evidence that they are 
trying to eliminate the undesirable element 
in the motion-picture industry. In,this move- 
ment they will have the support of all teach- 
ers and others interested in keeping right 
ideals before the youth of the Nation.—N. 
E. A. Journal. 





TEN POINT FINANCIAL CREED 


First—Work and earn. 
Second—Make a budget. 
Third—Record expenditures. 
Fourth—Have a bank account. 
Fifth—Carry life insurance. 
Sixth—Own your own home. 
Seventh—Make a will. 
Eighth—Invest in real estate. 
Ninth—Pay your bills promptly. 
Tenth—Share with others. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


THE DEMOCRATIC SPIRIT IN ACTION* 


I am glad to tell you about the experi- 
ment in student co-operation in which you 
expressed so much interest. 


Until the present term, we have been de- 
pendent upon a hot-air system for heating 
our high school. You are well acquainted 
with the effect of hot-air heat on the walls 
and ceilings of rooms exposed to it. Our 
walls have not proved to be an exception. 
It was difficult to tell what the original color 
had been. In view of this fact it did not 
take much persuading to convince the stu- 
dent body that something should be done. 


I consulted with the school board and they 
agreed to paint the interior next summer, 
but I told them that if there were no objec- 
tions to the proposition I would have the 
students do the work now. They agreed at 
once. I reported this to the students and 
preparations were made to begin with the 
work. We felt that the following week 
would be the best time, because of the 
County Institute, and we ascertained which 
particular boys would be available at that 
time. This having been determined, I called 
a meeting of these boys and pointed out fully 
the responsibility resting upon them as well 
as the seriousness and extent of the under- 
taking. This group selected a leader from 
whom they should take orders and whom I 
should hold entirely responsible for the suc- 
cess of the work. Arrangements were made 
with a local store to supply to this leader 
all the paint he should require within a 
reasonable limit. The work was mapped 
out and it was planned that a certain amount 
should be finished each day. The entire 
group understood that I would visit occasion- 
ally during the following week in order to 
check up on the progress of the work. 

The group worked zealously, and each 
time I visited I found them on the job and 
up to schedule. The completed job was 
wonderful, and the boys were so proud of 
their work that they could not hide their 
satisfaction. I believe it would not be ex- 
aggerating at all to state that any student 
who should attempt to deface the walls 
would do so at the risk of personal injury. 


* From a letter to W. D. Lewis, Deputy Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 


This work in painting, building up the 
library, and framing pictures is a part of a 
program I have in mind and am working 
out with a new high school building for the 
town as the ultimate aim. I am trying to 
work up school spirit to the point where it 
will be taken into the homes and become a 
part of the household. I am trying to get 
the parents in the town to realize that this 
is their own high school, rather than an ab- 
stract school. I am undertaking to bring 
to the parents the feeling that modern equip- 
ment is not too good for their own sons and 
daughters. In order to realize this aim, we 
must have one hundred percent cooperation 
on the part of the pupils, and in that step we 
are succeeding. 

A. M. Stu tt, 

Principal of High School, South Fork. 


CERTIFICATION OF TEACHERS 


In accordance with the provisions of the 
teachers’ qualifications, state aid and salary 
law of 1921, Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
is working on the formulation of the neces- 
sary regulations for the certification of 
teachers. 

He has planned a series of conferences 
with normal school principals, deans of the 
schools of education in the colleges and 
universities, district superintendents and 
county superintendents. 

County superintendents who will meet 
with Doctor Finegan are: 

Samuel Hamilton, Allegheny. 

M. S. Bentz, Cambria. 

J .W. Sweeney, Elk. 

F, E. Shambaugh, Dauphin. 

J. H. Hoffman, Bucks. 

W. W. Evans, Columbia. 

Frank Koehler, Monroe. 

Lloyd R. Hinkle, Bedford. 

F, H. Taylor, Susquehanna. 

The district superintendents are: 

H. R. Vanderslice, Coatesville. 

S. W. Lyons, New Brighton. 

C. F. Hoban, Dunmore. 

F. E. Downes, Harrisburg. 
E. Laramy, Easton. 
W. Ackerman, Cheltenham Twp. 
E. Weber, Scranton. 
B. 


R. 
O. 
8 
I; Bush, Erie. 
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THE REPAYMENT OF BONDS AND 
TEMPORARY LOANS 
FRED ENGELHARDT 
Director Administration Bureau 

In the last article we analyzed the law 
relative to the conditions under which school 
boards could issue bonds and borrow money 
on temporary loans. We will endeavor in 
this paper to discuss the various methods 
used in the repayment of borrowed capital. 

The law limits the purposes for which school 
bends can be issued to: “........ purchase or 
acquire proper sites or grounds for school build- 
ings, or any lands additional to any present school 
sites or grounds, or to erect, enlarge, equip, or fur- 
nish any school building, or to repair or rebuild any 
new or old building, or in order to pay or refund 
any existing indebtedness of any school district. 
or to pay any indebtedness incurred by any mu- 
nicipality for or on account of any school dis- 
trict or for school purposes. . .” (Sec. 506.) 
The exception to this is provided in (Act 335) 
Sec. 506, permitting the refunding by a bond issue 
of all indebtedness outstanding on December 31, 
1921. 

In general terms it might, therefore, be 
said that school bonds can be issued for the 
acquisition of new school grounds and for 
building and equipment purposes only. The 
issue of bonds for the refunding of existing 
indebtedness is financially unsound and, ex- 
cept in cases of emergency, should be 
frowned upon by all school boards as an 
unbusinesslike practice. 


The State Constitution limits the period 

for which bonds can be issued, fixing the 
maximum term at 30 years. This 30 year 
period should be considered the extreme 
limit, and the term for which bonds are to 
be issued should be determined after a care- 
ful study of the anticipated project. The 
Constitution (Sec. 10) provides that when 
bonds are to be issued, 
Pony... School District . . shall, at or 
before the time of doing so, provide for the collec- 
tion of an annual tax sufficient to pay the interest 
and also the principal . 

The law (Sec. 507) further provides that 
bond issues, “must be made payable and be- 
come due at stated periods.” The manner 
in which the bonds are to be repaid is left 
to the school board to decide. 

It is quite evident that bonds issued to 
provide for the erection of a frame building 
should have an earlier maturity than bonds 
issued for the erection of a modern fire proof 
structure. Under no circumstances should 


bonds extend beyond the life or usefulness 


of the project for which they have been 
issued. In general it is believed that school 
bonds should not be issued for periods ex- 
tending beyond 20 years. In a _ study* 
made of the Serial School Bonds issued in 
1917, it was found that out of 218 issues 
165 were for terms 20 years or less. The 
average term for all other school bonds 
issued during the year 1917 was less than 
15 years. 
Provisions for Payment 

Most school bond issues are repaid by 
one of the following plans: Sinking Fund 
Plan; Installment, Partial Payment, or Se- 
rial Plan; combinations or modifications of 
either of the above plans. 


Sinking Fund Plan ; 

Where bonds are issued to be repaid from 
a sinking fund provision is made in the an- 
nual school budget for a tax sufficient to 
pay the annual interest due, plus a certain 
percentage of the principal to be deposited 
in the sinking fund. The sinking fund is to 
be used to retire fractional parts of the 
principal as the bonds fall due or to retire 
the principal in full in one payment on the 
maturity of the bonds. The amount to be 
deposited annually in the sinking fund de- 
pends on the provisions made in the bond 
issue for their repayment. The interest re- 
turns on the invested sinking fund is used 
to reduce the tax levy necessary to pay the 
annual bond interest. 

The sinking fund method of paying school 
bonds has no argument in its favor. Al- 
though it has been the common method used 
for the repayment of school bonds, it is 
growing into general disrepute. Some states 
now prohibit the issuance of municipal or 
school bonds where repayments are to be 
made through a sinking fund. Some of the 
objections to the plan are as follows: 

1. The difficulty in providing proper investment 
for the sinking fund. 

Changing personnel of school boards makes 
regular deposits to fund uncertain. 

The abuses such funds are subjected to under 
unscrupulous and careless management. 

Difficulty for public to understand. 

The insecurity of bond holders due to care- 
less management. 

Its general complications in requiring a sepa- 
rate account and separate management. 

No need of a complex method when simpler 
methods of repayment are possible. 

The frequent necessity of refunding because 
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*“A School Building Program for Cities,” Teachers 
College, N. Y. Bulletin. 
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of shortage in sinking fund when payments 
fall due. 

9. The possibilities of loss or increased cost to 
tax payers due to fraud, ignorance and care- 
lessness. 

10. The general lack of confidence of the in- 
vesting public in “Sinking Fund Bonds” 
issued by municipalities and school districts. 

11. Increased cost due to legal restrictions limit- 
ing investments for sinking funds. 

Sinking Fund Under Pennsylvania Law 

Under the law (Sec. 518), school boards 
were permitted to establish sinking funds to 
liquidate indebtedness existing at the time 
of the approval of the Code (May 18, 1911). 
A Sinking Fund Committee, composed of 
the president, treasurer and one other mem- 
ber of the board, are designated by law to 
have charge of this fund. The law provides 
as follows for the control of the sinking 
fund: 

The sinking fund must be kept in a special fund, 
the account to be kept in the depository that offers 
the best rate of interest and security. 

This fund can be used only to liquidate indebt- 
edness existing at the time of-the approval of the 
act. (Sec. 519.) 

No funds can be withdrawn without the approval 
of the majority of the members of the Sinking 
Fund Committee. 

On recommendation of the Sinking Fund Com- 
mittee, the school board shall invest any money in 
the Sinking Fund, in such bonds which this Com- 
mittee indorses. 

The following bonds constitute legal investments 
of sinking funds: Bonds of the United States; 
Bonds of Pennsylvania (State, County, City, Bor- 
ough or School District) : Bonds authorized as legal 
investments for Pennsylvania Savings Banks. 

All bonds purchased by the school district from 
money deposited in the sinking fund until disposed 
of shall be held in joint custody of both the Sink- 
ing Fund Committee and the Board of School 
Directors. 

It is to be observed that a sinking fund 
is a fund established under the law for the 
repayment of borrowed capital. A sinking 
fund cannot legally exist or be created for 


any other purpose. 


The Serial Plan 

Where bonds are issued to be repaid seri- 
ally, provision is made in the annual school 
budget for a tax sufficient to pay the annual 
interest due, plus a fixed part of the prin- 
cipal. The annual payment of principal can 
be so adjusted at the time the bonds are 
issued as to best meet the financial situation 
in the school district. Payments may be 
made by equalizing the annual principal pay- 
ments, or the annual principal payments 
can be so adjusted as to equalize the total 
annual payments of principal plus interest. 
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COST OF TEN YEAR FOUR PER CENT SERIAL 
BOND* 
































Equal Principal Payment Equalized Total Payment 
lan Plan 
rs 1 
36 | 32 <3 | se 

. | 8 | 8] s. || = st | se]. 

| §2 | 52) 33 || 33 | Ef) ee | s 

“ | en | aS | 8d Rots Way ee Pc 
1921 | $3,000|$1,200| $4,200|| $3,700|$1,200| $2,500| 1921 
1922 | 3,000] 1,080] 4,080|| 3,700] 1,100] 2,600] 1922 
1923 | 3,000] 960| 3,960|| 3,696] 996| 2,700| 1923 
1924 | 3,000| 840] 3,840]! 3,688! 888] 2,800] 1924 
1925 | 3,000] 720| 3,720|| 3,676 776| 2,900] 1925 
1926 | 3,000! 600] 3,600]! 3,660 660! 3,000] 1926 
1927 | 3,000] 480] 3,480|| 3,740| 540] 3,200| 1927 
1928 | 3,000] 360! 3,360] a 412| 3,300] 1928 
1929 | 3,000! 240] 3,240|| 3,680 280] 3,400] 1929 
1930 | 3,000] 120] 3,120|| 3,744] 144] 3,600] 1930 





| $30,000] $6,600| $36,600] |$36,996|$6,996|$30,000| 
* State Tax not included. 





Both interest and principal are paid when 
due in the same manner as any other ac- 
counts payable out of the General School 
Account. 


The simplest method for the payment of 
school bonds is the installment or serial plan. 
It not only avoids the complications arising 
out of the maintenance of a sinking fund, 
but its operation is so simple and direct as 
to avoid all misunderstandings. All the 
arguments that can be mustered against the 
sinking fund plan for repayment of school 
bonds can be used to support the serial plan. 


The Repayment of Temporary Loans 

The law requires that school boards pre- 
pare a budget in anticipation of the tax levy 
necessary to meet the financial needs for the 
subsequent school year. The law also pro- 
vides that the expenditures during any school 
year shall not exceed the budget estimate. 
In spite of this many school districts find 
themselves short of funds at times during 
the year and resort to the temporary loan 
to tide them over. Although the practice is 
necessary at times, careful planning can re- 
duce the necessity of borrowing money to a 
minimum. 


It has already been stated that the repay- 
ment of temporary loans must be from 
current funds and such loans must be repaid 
within two years from date of issue. The 
budget estimate for any one year should 
normally include all outstanding notes and 
interest payments. Notes cannot be legally 
refunded by the issuance of new notes. 


If a man empties his purse into his head, 
no man can take it away from him.—Frank- 
lin. 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 
Annual] Meeting of the P. S. E. A. 

The Executive Council by a vote decided 
upon Altoona as the place of our next annual 
meeting, December 27-30. Headquarters, 
High School Building. Make reservations 
through Superintendent S. H. Layton, 
Altoona. 

Winter Meeting of the N. E. A. 

The Department of Superintendence will 
meet in Chicago, February 27-March 4, 
1922, with headquarters at the Congress 
Hotel. Hotel reservations may be made 
through Martin Hogge, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Chicago. Superintende.t 
R. G. Jones of Cleveland is president of the 
department. 

Religious Education Association 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the Re- 
ligious Education Association will be held 
in Chicago March 29 to April 1. It will 
consist of a public conference on Problems 
of Week-day Religious Education, a meeting 
of the Council on The Aims of Religious 
Education and meetings and conferences. 

Summer Meeting of the N. E. A. 

For the fourth time, the annual summer 
meeting of the teachers of the nation will 
be held in Boston. The date is July, 1922. 


EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS 

The third annual Educational Congress 
convened in Harrisburg November 10-12 
and devoted its energies to the consideration 
of one theme: The Rural Community 
School. The attendance of 250 comprised 
county superintendents, assistant county 
superintendents, every normal school prin- 
cipal in the State, rural workers, school di- 
rectors, city superintendents and members 
of the department of public instruction. 

Out-of-state speakers were Julia Wade 
Abbot, U. S. Bureau of Education, Wash- 
ington; George A. Works, Cornell Univer- 
sity; Richard Watson Cooper, Wilmington ; 
Henry C. Morrison, University of Chicago 
and Frederick M. Davenport, Hamilton 
College. 

The following members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction made important 


contributions to the Congress: Lee L. 
Driver, Orton Lowe, James M. Glass, J. D. 
Blackwell, C. Valentine Kirby, Charles H. 
Keene, Helen J. Dodge, Hollis Dann, Hu- 
bert C. Eicher, Harry B. Hostetter, Adeline 
B. Zachert and Hannah Kieffer. 

Leaders of discussions were D. A. Kline, 
Perry County, Samuel H.° Replogle, Alle- 
gheny County and Fred W. Diehl, Montour 
County. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
evening program November 11 when the 
American Legion and Veterans of. Foreign 
Wars united with the Congress in the ob- 
servance of Armistice Day. At this meet- 
ing Senator Davenport delivered a notable 
address on Civilization in the Balance. 

The Congress was so valuable that a reso- 
lution was passed unanimously requesting 
Dr. Finegan to make such a Congress an 
annual affair. 


OPPORTUNITY 


They do me wrong who say I come no more, 
When once I knock and fail to find you in; 

For every day I stand outside your door, 
And bid you wake, and rise to fight and win. 


Wail not for precious chances passed away, 
Weep not for golden ages on the wane; 
Each night I burn the records of the day; 

At sunrise every soul is born again. 


Laugh like a boy at splendors that have sped, 
To vanish joys be blind and deaf and dumb; , 

My judgments seal the dead past with its dead, 
But never bind a moment yet to come. 


Though deep in mire, wring not your hands and 
weep; 
I lend my arm to all who say “I can.” 
No shamefaced outcast ever sank so deep 
But yet might rise and be again a man! 


Art thou a mourner? Rouse thee from thy spell! 
Art thou a sinner? Sins may be forgiven! 
Each morning gives thee wings to flee from hell, 
Each night a star to guide thy feet to heaven! 

-—From C. M. Lesher, Carbondale. 





Cigarettes in boyhood are about as useful 
in building up a strong body as dynamite 
would be in building a house—W. F. Crafts. 
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PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


OUTLINE OF PRELIMINARY PROGRAM 


Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Seventy-second Annual Meeting 


’ Altoona, Pa., December 27-30, 1921 


Tuesday, A. M., December 27 
9:30—Department of District Superintendence 
P. M. 


2:00—High School Department 

4:00—Pennsylvania College Teachers of Education 
6:00—Annual Dinner College Teachers of Education 
8:00—High School Department 

8:00—Pennsylvania College Teachers of Education 


Wednesday, A. M., December 28 
9:00—I. Departmental Meetings 
1. College and Teacher Training School 
2. County Superintendence 
3. Graded School 
4. High School 
Classical Languages 
Modern Languages 
English 
Science 
Mathematics 
History and Civics 
Commercial 
P. I. A. A. Section 
Music 
. Rural School 
. Supervising Principals 
. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
II. Round Tables 
1. Americanization 
2. Child Hygiene 
3. Kindergarten—Primary 
4. Penmanship Conference 


Noon 


12:00—Luncheon—Pennsylvania Society for Vocational 
Education, Penn Alto Hotel 
P. M. 
2:00—First General Session (Tigert, Finley) 
5:30—Dinner—Book Men’s League, Penn-Alto 
8:00—Second General Session (Finegan, Magill) 
Report of Trustees of Permanent Fund 
Thursday, A. M., December 29 
9:00—I. Departmental Meetings 
. College and Teacher Training School 
. Graded School 
. High School 
Music 
. Rural School 
. Supervising Principals 
. Vocational Education and Practical Arts 
School Gardening and Nature Study 
Section 
II. Round Tables 
1. Americanization 
. Child Hygiene 
. Kindergarten—Primary 
. State Council Geography Teachers 
P. M. 
2:00—Third General Session (Charl O. Williams, 
Fannie W. Dunn, Lee L. Driver) Business 
8:00—Fourth General Session (Hutchinson, Peterson, 
Keene) Business 
Friday, A. M., December 30 
9:00—Fifth General Session (McMurry) 
Report of Resolutions Committee 
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Out-of-State Speakers 
Balliet, Thomas M., Formerly Dean School of Edu- 
cation, New York University 
Bartow, S. EB., New York City 
Burdick, Anna L., Federal Agent for Industrial Edu- 
cation, Girls and Women, Washington, D. C. 
Burdick, William, Baltimore, Md. 


Dunn, Fannie W., Instructor, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University 

Eastman, Otis M., Supervisor of School Gardens, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Finley, John H., Former Commissioner of Education 
of New York 

Francis, John H., Keystone View Company, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Galpin, C. J., Economist in Charge Rural Life Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 

Hawkins, L. S., United Typothetae of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Hutchinson, Woods, Physician, Woods Hole, Massa- 
chusetts 

Krebs, L. C., University of Chicago 

Kurtz, Elizabeth, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

McAndrew, William, Associate Superintendent, New 
York City 

McMurry, Frank M., Professor of Elementary Educa- 
tion, Teachers College 

Magill, Hugh, Field Secretary, N. E. A. 

Morgan, Arthur, President Antioch College, Yellow 
Springs, Ohio 

Peterson, E. A., Director, Cuyahoga County Public 
Health Association, Cleveland, Ohio 

Tigert, John James, U. S., Commissioner of Education 

Williams, Charl O., President of N. EB. A. 

Wilson, Della, Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts 





Informal Reception to all visiting teachers by the 
teachers of Altoona, Thursday evening, Penn-Alto 
Hotel, from 10 to 12. 

Art Exhibit, High School, Room 14 
Work from elementary schools and High School, 
Altoona 

Commercial Exhibits—High School Girls Gymnasium, 
one square from the High School Building 





General’ Program 
Wednesday, D b 28, 1921, 2:30 P. M. 

All the general sessions will meet in the high school 
auditorium. Community singing under direction 
of Hollis Dann, Department of Public Instruction 

Music—Senior Orchestra 

Invocation—Reverend Marion Justus Kline, D.D., Pas- 
tor First Lutheran Church, Altoona 

Addresses of Welcome—Charles E. Rhodes, Mayor of 
Altoona, Superintendent S. H. Layton and Super- 
intendent T. S. Davis 

Response—Samuel Hamilton 

Theme: Equal educational opportunity for every child 
in the commonwealth 

Addresses—William W. Evans, John James Tigert and 
John H. Finley 

Discussion (30 minutes) 

4:10 General Session Adjourns 
4:15 House of Delegates Convenes 
8:00 P, M. 

Music—High School Mixed Chorus 

Theme: Professional organization of teachers 

Addresses—Thomas E. Finegan and Hugh Magill 

Discussion (30 minutes) 

Report of Trustees of Permanent Fund 

Ushers—Boy Scouts 

Thursday, December 29, 2:00 P. M. 

Folk Dancing—High School Girls 

Part I—Danish Folk Dance, ‘“Tretur’’ 

Hungarian Folk Dance, “Csehbogar” 

Part II—Esthetic Dance, “Pizzicato’”’ 

Invocation—Reverend James B. Stine, D.D., Pastor 
First Methodist Church 

Theme: The great problem in American education— 
the rural school, What is its solution? 

Addresses—Charl O. Williams, Fannie W Dunn 

Discussion—Leader, Lee L. Driver (30 minutes) 

Report of Legislative Committee 

Election of Officers and Committees 

8:00 P. M. 

Music—Senior High School Orchestra 

Theme: The health program in education 

A “Clean-up” exercise, Sixth Grade Boys 

Addresses—Woods Hutchinson, BE. A. Peterson 

Discussion—Leader, C. H. Keene (30 minutes) 

Ushers—High School Girls 

Friday, December 30, 9:00 A. M. 


Music—Mixed Chorus 
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Invocation—Reverend J. M. Runkle, D.D., Pastor Trin- 
ity Reformed Church 

Address—Music an element in education, Hollis Dann 

Theme: Changes in curriculum making 

Address—Frank M. McMurry 

Discussion (30 minutes) 

Report of Resolutions Committee 


Pennsylvania College Teachers of Education 
President, Arthur J. Jones, University of Pennsylvania 
Secretary-Treasurer, S. B. Davis, University of Pitts- 
burgh 
day, b 27, 4:00 P. M. 
ay School Library 
1. The proposed modification of the requirements for 
certification of high school teachers in Pennsylvania 
(15 minutes) 
Albert L. Rowland, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 
2.To what extent can colleges meet these require- 
ments and to what extent are they meeting them? 
(15 minutes) 
P. M. Harbold, Franklin and Marshall College 
3. Are these requirements theoretically sound? (10 
minutes) 
Harlan Updegraff, University of Pennsylvania 
4. Discussion 
George L. Omwake, Ursinus College 
George H. Reavis, University of Pittsburgh 


6:00 P. M. 





Annual Dinner 
8:00 P. M. 

1 How will the new requirements for certification 
affect the teacher supply? The present situation (15 
minutes) 

Henry Klonower, State Department of Public In- 
struction 

2. Opportunities for teachers to secure professional 
training while on the job (15 minutes) 

J. George Becht, Deputy Superintendent of Public 
Instruction 

3. Graduate credit for extension courses. Can suc- 
cessful graduate work be done in extension classes? 
(10 minutes) 

. R. Drown, Lehigh University 
D. A. Anderson, Pennsylvania State College 
4. General discussion 


Department Meetings 


DEPARTMENT OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENCE 
Chairman, Landis Tanger, Homestead 
Tuesday, December 27 
9:30 A. M., High School Library 
Address—Education for democracy, Thomas M. Balliet 
Round table discussions—The state program of Edu- 

cation 
Election of officers 


HIGH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


High School Auditorium 


President, J. F. Adams, Millersburg 
Vice President, H. E. Winner, South Hills High School, 


Pittsburgh 
Secretary, H. Ross Smith, South Philadelphia Boys’ 
High School 
P. M. 
:00—Music 


bob 


:20—Address—John James Tigert, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education 

:00—Correlation among the various units of public 
educational institutions, John M. Thomas, 
President State College 

:40—Discussion—Frank P. Day, Dean Academic De- 
partment Carnegie Institute of Technology 

:00—Business 

Evening Session 

:30—Music 

:00—Laziness as a high school specialty, William 
McAndrew, New York City 


Thursday, December 29 
High School Auditorium 
A. M. 


9:00—Open discussion of the department syllabuses 
as presented by directors of special subjects in 
the department. (Those who were fortunate 
enough to attend a similar session last year 
will remember that it was the liveliest, most 
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interesting and helpful session of the depart- 
ment.) 

11:00—Round table conference, Vice President H. E. 
Winner presiding 





Q ti for Di . 


- The high school honor society 

- Of what value are poy samme tests in organizing 
entering classes in high school work? 

. Which is to be preferred: The percentile or the 
literal method of grading in high school? 

. Are high school principals spending too much -time 
with the weak students of the school, and too 
little with those who have special talent? 

- How shall the high schools resist the approach 
of the cigarette upon the part of both boys and 
girls? 

. What can the high schools of Pennsylvania do 
to assist in establishing a State University at 
State College? 

Is practice teaching by college students as helpful 
to high schools as to student teachers? 
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COLLEGE AND TEACHER TRAINING SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENT 
Theme: Present day problems in education in Penn- 
sylvania 
Wednesday, A. M., December 28 
High School, Room 39 
:00—Unfinished reports from last year: psychologi- 
cal examining in Pennsylvania colleges as a 
basis for admission, George Gayley Chambers, 
University of Pennsylvania 
Are teachers being adequately prepared or 
supervised? Paul A. Mertz, Ursinus College 
10:00—Is practice teaching for college students’ in 
Pennsylvania practicable? H. C. Stuart, Swarth- 
more College 
Discussions—J. H. Minnick, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Albert L. Rowland, Department of 
Public Instruction 
11:00-—-Address—Education for the new democracy, 
Thomas M. Balliet, New York 
Discussion—W. G. Chambers, State College 


Thursday, A. M., December 29 
High School, Room 39 
9:00—What is the most pressing problem in the 
Normal Schools of Pennsylvania? J. Linwood 
Eisenberg, Slippery Rock 
Discussion—Led by C. H. Gordinier, Millers- 
ville 
10:00—What credit toward college degrees should col- 
leges grant to graduates of Pennsylvania State 
Normal Schools in the new course? 
For the Normal Schools—J. S. Heiges, Ship- 
pensburg State Normal School 
For the Colleges—J. A. W. Haas, Muhlenberg 
College 
11:00—How can Pennsylvania attract more and better 
young men into the teaching profession? L. 
R. Drown, Lehigh University 
Discussion—Chas. H. Fisher, Bloomsburg 


i] 





DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 
Wednesday, A. M., December 28 
High School Library 
:00—Addresses—Recent legislation, Chas. E. Dickey, 
Allegheny County Schools; J. J. Bevan, Mauch 
Chunk 
10:00—Address—School administrations, Dr. Balliet 
Appointment of Committees 
Blection of Delegate to House of Delegates 
Thursday, A. M., December 29 
High School Library 


o 


9:30—Address—Certification of teachers 
Questions and Answers—A. L. Rowland, De- 
partment of Public Instruction 
11:00—Address—Rural school problem, Fannie Dunn, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 
Report of Committees 





GRADED SCHOOL 
Wednesday, A. M., December 28 
High School Auditorium 


President, J. D. Ripple, Johnstown 
Vice President, H. C. Smith, Altoona 
Secretary, Etta M. Work, Charleroi 
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9:00—Demonstration lesson in history. 8th grade 
pupils, Minnie E. Carver, Altoona (45 minutes) 
10:30—Educational measurements, J. Freeman Guy, 
Pittsburgh 
Thursday, A. M.. December 29 
Second Presbyterian Church 
9:00—Demonstration lesson in geography, Erna Grass- 
muck, Department of Public Instruction (45 
minutes) 
10:30—Visual education, J. H. Francis, Columbus, Ohio 





HIGH SCHOOL SECTIONS 
CLASSICAL LANGUAGES 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School Room 11 


Chairman, Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh 

Vice Chairman, W. D. Crockett, State College 

Secretary, Jessie Bowers, Harrisburg 

Efficiency in first year Latin, Guy C. Brosius, Swiss- 
vale 

Connection points between formal English grammar 
and formal Latin grammar, Wm. D. Meikle, Har- 
risburg 

Latin tests, Mary Dunbar, University of Pittsburgh 

Election of officers 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 10 


Chairman, J. P. Crawford, University of Pennsylvania 
Vice Chairman, I. L. Foster, State College 
Secretary, Ellis A. Schnabel, North East High School, 
Philadelphia 
. Value of measurement tests, Coit R. Hoechst, Schen- 
ley High School, Pittsburgh 
How should the modern language course be adapted 
to the needs of the Junior high school? Marion Arm- 
strong, Latimer Junior High School, Pittsburgh. 
. Nos notations phonetiques reposentelles sur une base 
scientifique, Gaston L. Malecot, Washington and 
Jefferson College 
Bases for selection of a first reading text, Irving 
L. Foster, State College 
ENGLISH 

Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 

High School, Room 16 
Chairman, Wm. M. Bryson, Woodlawn 
Vice Chairman, Florence B. Beiteman, Reading 
Secretary, Laura Jones, Dorrancetown 
Modern writers versus the classics 
Co-operation of all the departments for good English 
Methods and devices for teaching oral English 

SCIENCE 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 25 

Chairman, S. H. Williams, Grove City 
Vice Chairman, J. B. Rishel, Williamsport 
Secretary, Alta Williams, Altoona 
.Is general science fulfilling its purpose? John B. 
Rishel, Williamsport 
Status of high school science teaching in public 
schools of Pennsylvania, James N. Rule, Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction 
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3. High school versus college chemistry, Frank R. 
Stewart, Waynesburg 
4. Open discussion of two important science questions 


MATHEMATICS SECTION 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 28 
Chairman, J. H. Minnick, University of Pennsylvania 
Vice Chairman, W. W. Lantz, Turtle Creek 
Secretary, Helen G. Fudge, Rosemont 
What is a progressive teacher of mathematics? J. A. 
Foberg, Department of Public Instruction 
The reaction of modern movements in secondary 
mathematics upon university mathematics, George 
Gailey Chambers, University of Pennsylvania 
An experiment in the teaching of algebra, J. C. Amon, 
Bellevue 
HISTORY AND CIVICS SECTION 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 24 
Chairman, A. I. Underwood, Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh 
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Vice Chairman, W. G. Kimmel, Cresson 

Vocational civics, H. R. Vanderslice, Coatesville 

Economic civics, F. M. Leavitt, Assistant Superinten- 
dent, Pittsburgh 

Twelfth year social science, Nellie P. Ferry, West 
Philadelphia High School for Girls 

General discussion 


COMMERCIAL SECTION 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 14 


Chairman, Fred C. Burris, Technical High School, 
Harrisburg 

The general theme is the new state commercial edu- 
cation syllabus in the form of a round table discus- 
sion. Discussion leaders will introduce each subject 
with a twenty-minute presentation. A twenty-minute 
discussion will follow. 

In addition to the formal questions that are pre- 
sented for discussion, there will be a question box. 
The State Director of Commercial Education will 
open the discussion on questions contributed. 


Topics for Discussion 


. The “unit-year”’ idea eliminates all question as to 

how long a commercial curriculum should be. In 
view of this fact, does the so-called “two-year 

business curriculum” serve any useful purpose? Dis- 
cussion opened by E. F. Keller, Central High School, 

Harrisburg 
The syllabus suggests differentiated commercial cur- 
riculums in the third and fourth years of the large 

city high school 

What differentiation is practicable in the average 
city high school? Discussion opened by James L. 

Street, William Penn High School, Philadelphia 
. Retail selling is an old vocation but a new business 
training objective which challenges the interest of 
every commercial educator. Discussion opened by 
Isabel Craig Bacon, Special Agent for Retail Selling 
Education, Federal Board for Vocational Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

The following questions have been submitted for 
the question box. Discussion will be opened by F. 
G. Nichols, State Director of Commercial Education 
. The “core curriculum” set forth in the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction letter of June 3, 
1920 is required as a basis for the commercial 
course. Is this an unreasonable requirement? 

. Commercial education is vocational. In what ways 
should this fact influence the organization of a com- 
mercial curriculum? 

. The syllabus approves the “part-time” or ‘‘co- 
operative” idea in vocational training. How may 
this plan be used in giving business training? 

It is suggested in the syllabus that business training 
in the small high school should be limited to a very 
few subjects. 

a. What subjects should be included in the com- 
mercial curriculum of a high school with but 
one commercial teacher? 

b. What additional commercial work may. be 
handled successfully in a high school with two 
commercial teachers? 

Radical changes in modern office organization make 
corresponding changes in bookkeeping instruction 

methods imperative. What changes should be made? 

6. The newer conception of business arithmetic re- 
quires that it be expanded in scope and revolution- 
ized in teaching method. What changes are re- 
quired ? 

. Some shortcomings in the training of stenographers 
need serious attention. What are they? 

.It is not the ability of a pupil to typewrite at the 
rate of 60 words a minute for five or ten minutes 
that counts; it is his ability to do a day’s work on 
the machine that determines the size of his pay 
check. Are present testing methods adequate? 


PENNSYLVANIA INTERSCHOLASTIC ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 17 


Chairman, Chas. B. Fager, Jr., Harrisburg 

Vice Chairman, W. C. Davis, Easton 

Treasurer, J. H. Saul, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, E. E. Knauss, Harrisburg 
Address—William Burdick, Baltimore, Md. 
Discussion of address 

Round table discussions of problems of the P. I. A. A. 
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DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 
Central Grammar School Auditorium 
President, Leon Bly, Carbondale 
Vice President, M. C. Rosenberry, Reading 
Secretary, George A. Bryan, Carnegie 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
Selections by the Altoona High School Band, Mr. 
Compton directing 
Remarks by the president 
Address—Of what value is public school music to a 
community? C. F. Hoban, Dunmore 
Round table discussion 
Second Grade Rote Songs, Fourth Grade Sight Singing 
Selections by the Altoona High School Girls Chorus. 
Mr. Compton directing 
Address—Chorus conducting, John T. Watkins, Scran- 
ton 
Round table discussion 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 
Selections by the Altoona High School Orchestra, Mr. 
Compton directing 
Address—Developing grade teachers, Gwilym Davies, 
Wilkes-Barre 
Round table discussion 
Selections by the Mixed Chorus, Altoona High School, 
Mr. Compton directing 
Address—(Subject to be announced later), Selma 
Konold, Department of Public Instruction 
Round table discussion 
Demonstration—Seventh Grade Part Singing 
Address—(Subject to be announced later), Hollis Dann, 
State Director of Music, Harrisburg 
Round table discussion 





RURAL SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Sewing Room 

Appointment of committees 

Address—The rural school curriculum, Fannie W. Dunn, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 

Health exercise—Sixth grade pupils from Altoona 
public schools, Mr. Moorehead, Harrisburg 

Address—Health improvement in the rural schools, 
Helen McCray, Supervisor Health Education, Har- 
risburg. 

Address—The native excellencies of farm life, C. J. 
Galpin, Economist in charge Rural Life Studies, 
Washington, D. C. 

Reports of committees. 





SUPERVISING PRINCIPALS DEPARTMENT 
President, J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg 
Vice President, S. B. Dunlap, Muncy 
Secretary, Helen Cope, Gettysburg 
Executive Committee, J. G. Dundore, Jersey Shore; 
R. O. Van Scoten, Canton; John S. Hart, Glass- 


port : 
Wednesday, 9:00 A, M. 
High School, Room 32 


1.The new legislation and its interpretation, Chas. 
S. Kniss, Beaverdale 

2. The making of a teacher, Alma G. Rice, Slippery 
Rock 

3. The principal and his job, Roy D. Knouse, Littles- 
town 

4. Teaching a class in sixth-2 English, Ruth Kantner, 
Altoona 
Constructive criticism, H. H. Brumbaugh, Defiance 

5. Business session 

Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 

1. What are the problems of constructive supervision? 
F. N. Fritz, Clairton 

2.The place of intelligence tests in school, C. B. 
Renn, California 

3. Elastic courses for High school. What? Elizabeth 
B. Rupp, Connellsville 

4. The ethics of the profession, R. C. Shaw, Department 
of Public Instruction 

5. Election of officers. Other business 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PRACTICAL ARTS 
Chairman, Arthur S. Hurrell 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 31 
Address—Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Federal Agent for 
Industrial Education, Girls and Women, Washing- 
ton, D. C 
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Address—Putting Vocational Education Across—L. S. 
Hawkins, Director, Department of Education, 
United Typothetae of America 

Address—President Arthur Morgan, Antioch College, 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Illustrated I.ecture—Mrs. Edith McClure Patterson 





AMERICANIZATION ROUND TABLE 
President, J. M. Berkey, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, H. E. Stone, Erie 
Executive Committee, A. W. Castle, Harrisburg; Mrs. 
Sarah A. Christy, Indiana; Thomas’ Francis, 


Scranton 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 13 
Theme: An Americanization program for the public 
schools 
Twenty-minute addresses by a County Superinten- 
dent, a City Superintendent and an Industrial Manager 
General discussion (seven-minute speeches) 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 13 
Theme: Fundamentals in teaching English and essen- 
tials of class management 
Twenty-minute addresses by an Americanization 
Director, Supervisor and Teacher 
General discussion (four-minute speeches) 





Exhibits of Americanization circulars, lesson leaflets, 
blank forms, textbooks, class or group pictures, etc., 
in charge of a special committee, H. E. Stone, Chair- 
man 





KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY SECTION 
Chairman, Alice N. Parker, Teachers Training School, 
Pittsburgh 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 12 
Grading first-year children by intelligence tests, Clyde 
B. Moore, University Demonstration Schools, Pitts- 
burgh 
Discussion—J. Freeman Guy, Department of Tests, 


Pittsburgh, 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 12 
The project methods applied to the work of kinder- 
gartners and primary teachers, W. W. Bisenhart, 
Tyrone 
Some practical experiences, Leah Day, Mansfield State 
Normal School 





PENMANSHIP CONFERENCE 
Temporary Chairman, L. B. Furry, Johnstown 
Wednesday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 26 
Organization 
Worthy aims for our penmanship association, S. E. 
Bartow, New York City 
Penmanship requirements of the Normal School, A. 
B. Black, State Normal School, Bloomsburg 
Socialization of the penmanship recitation, Dorothy 
Brown, Munhall 
The qualification of the teacher, Ellen Kinsel, Altoona 
Penmanship in junior high schools of our state, J. J. 
Russell, Erie 
General discussion 





INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Vice President James C. Tucker, presiding, Bethlehem 
Thursday, 9:00 A. M. 
High School, Room 26 


The method of selecting boys for trade courses, M. 
M. Walter, Coatesville 
Discussion—F. A. R. Hoffeditz, York 
Rodney Brace, Schwab Industrial School, 
Homestead 
G. D. Whitney, Department of Public In- 
struction 
Selection and organization of subject material for 
teaching trade theory, E. L. Bowman, Erie 
Discussion—C. E. Hedden, Altoona 
Gilbert Weaver, University of Pittsburgh 
F. Theodore Struck, Department of Public 
Instruction 
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SCHOOL GARDENING AND NATURE STUDY 
SECTI 


a 


Chairman, J. A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 
Secretary, Karl Kesel, Johnstown 


Thursday, A. M. December 29 
High School, Room 22 

9:00—Training Teachers of nature study and school 
gardening, L. J. Ulmer, State Normal School, 
Lock Haven 

9:40—The place of school gardening and nature 
study in the city school system, H. W. Dodd, 
Allentown 

10:10—High spots in the course of study in nature 
study, elementary science, and gardening, John 
A. Hollinger, Pittsburgh 

10:30—Problems of school garden supervision, 
Kesel, Johnstown 

10:50—The work of the Cleveland school garden de- 
partment, Otis M. Eastman, Cleveland, Ohio 

11:15—School gardening in Pennsylvania, Brief reports 
by the various supervisors 

11:35—Discussion 
Business Session 


Karl 





STATE COUNCIL GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 

1. Miss Zoe A. Thralls, President, State Normal 
School, Indiana, Pennsylvania 

2. Miss Elizabeth Kurtz, Secretary and Treasurer, 
State Normal School, East Stroudsburg, Penn- 
sylvania 

Executive Committee 
1. Miss Zoe A. Thralls 
2. Miss Blizabeth Kurtz 





3. Miss Erna Grassmuck, State Director of Ge- 
ography 
ROUND TABLE 
December 29, 1921 
High School, Room 21 
9:00—1. Where we can strengthen our work in 
geography 
Suggestions from County and District Superin- 
tendents 


9:30—2. Reports concerning geography work in vari- 
ous schools during the summer 1921 
Teachers College, Columbia, Miss Elizabeth 
Kurtz; Clark University, Miss Della Wilson; 
School of Education, University of Chicago, 
L. C. Krebs; Cleveland, Anne McCarthy 
10:00—3. What Americans need to know, Frank E. 
Williams, Professor of Geography, University 
of Pennsylvania 
4. Business meeting 
Report of Constitutional Committee 
Election of officers 
Reports from local councils throughout the 
State 
Discussion of lines of work for the coming 
year 
Exhibit Room, High School, 21 





All available expression work done in connection 
with geography lessons by children anywhere in the 
State either this term or previous years is earnestly 
desired by the State Council of Geography Teachers 
to be placed in its Exhibit Room in the Altoona High 
School, during the sessions of P. S. BE. A. there. This 
includes posters, charts, booklets, exhibits (gathered 
by children) or pictures of exhibits, or other activities 
developed by the children through individual effort 
or as a result of co-operation between a number of 
children, and should be sent to Mrs. Marie M. Mc- 
Cormick, High School, Altoona, before December 20. 

Teachers and principals interested in contributing 
to this exhibit, are requested to communicate with 
Erna Grassmuck, Director of Geography, Department 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 

High School, Room 15 
Geography Exhibit, Altoona Schools 





ALTOONA HOTELS 

Penn-Alto, Corner 13th Ave. and 12th St. 

Capacity, 300 persons, 400 with cots 

All rooms with bath 

Single room $3.00 and up 

Double room $2.25 each person and up 
Logan House, Penn’a Station 

Capacity, 100 persons 
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No rooms with bath 
Single room $2.00 
Double $3.00 
Colonial Hotel, Corner 12th Ave. and 12th St. 
Capacity, 100 persons 
Single room $2.00 and up 
Double $3.50 
Anderson House; 
Streets 
Capacity, 100 definitely, conditionally 250 
Double room (each person), without bath $2.00, 
with bath $2.50 


New Altamont, corner llth Ave. and 11th St. 
Capacity, 50 persons 
Single room $2.50 
Double room $4.00 

Crystal Hotel, Corner Green Ave. and 11th St. 
Capacity, 70 persons 
Single $1.00 up without bath 
Double $1.50 up without bath 

Leroy Hotel, Corner Chestnut near llth St. 
Capacity, 50 persons 
Single $1.25 
Double $2.00 


13th Ave. between 11th and 12th 


Capacity as above indicated means capacity at our 
disposal for this meeting. 

Hotel reservations should all be made through 
Superintendent S. H. Layton, Altoona. Please state 
definitely what you want when writing. Don’t use 
vague expressions such as “a moderate priced room.” 

Adequate accommodations for all may be had in 
homes at the rate of $1.25 single, or $2.00 double. 

All reservations in homes should be made through 
Principal G. D. Robb, High School Building, Altoona,~ 
Pa. 

All persons are urged to make reservations early so 
that everyone may be suitably located. It might be 
well for a person asking for a reservation to reserve 
a double room and take a room mate. Since this 
Convention is the first under the Delegate plan it is 
difficult to know how many will attend, hence the 
need of early reservations. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of the Con- 
vention, lunches will be served in the High School 
Building at noon. In the evening the Hotels and 
Restaurants may be patronized. 


The lad Roosevelt was taken to an out- 
door gymnasium equipped for him by his 
father, who said: “Theodore, you have the 
brains, but brains are of little use without 
the body; you have to make your body, and 
it lies with you to make it, and it’s dull, hard 
work, but you can do it,” and from that day 
this little boy of about nine years old started 
to make his body, and he never ceased in 
making that body until the day of his death. 
—Fifth Reader, Lewis and Rowland, The 
Silent Readers. 


“The way to ‘Americanize’ foreigners as 
well as the native born is to commence at 
the beginning or as near there as possible. 
The idea of a kindergarten, like that of any 
other form of garden, is to give proper cul- 
ture and to give it early, when it is most 
needed.”—David Starr Jordan. 


Habit is a cable; we weave a thread of it 
every day and at last we cannot break it.— 
Horace Mann. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. John Dewey of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, who has served the past three years 
as educational adviser to the Chinese government, 
has returned to New York. 


Dr. Livingston Farrand, formerly President of 
the University of Colorado and chairman of the 
central committee of the American Red Cross, 
was inaugurated President of Cornell University 
on October 19. The subject of his address was 
Universities and the World Crisis. Dr. Farrand 
announced George F. Baker of New York, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank, as the giver of $1,500,000 for a new 
chemical laboratory. Edgar Fahs Smith, Provost 
Emeritus of the University of Pennsylvania and 
president of the American Chemical Society, and 
Charles M. Schwab were among those who gave 
addresses. 


Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, in his inaugural 
address as President of the University of the 
State of New York and State Commissioner of 
Education on October 20th, parodied the words 
of the bard of Avalon in his introduction thus: 

“Some men are born great, 

Some achieve greatness, 

And some are chosen to succeed John H. Finley.” 

THE University of Pennsylvania has established 
a new record for magnitude. In the October 
Gasette the enrollment is reported as follows: 


Rypuereramente Scheels <0. os ce cc cee lie ceee 6,171 
Professional and Graduate Schools.............. 2,230 
ee ere ee 4,988 
Grand Total minus duplications ................ 13,264 


Add to this number nearly 1,000 officers of in- 
struction and you have an idea of the University 
community actually numbering more than 14,000. 


SUPERINTENDENT Frank V. Thompson of Boston 
died suddenly on October 23 from peritonitis re- 
sulting from ptomaine poisoning. He served as 
assistant superintendent of the Boston schools from 
1910-18 when he became superintendent. 


Dr. Thomas L. Montgomery, State Librarian 
since 1903, has become librarian of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania. Governor Sproul has 
appointed Dr. George P. Donehoo of Coudersport 
to succeed Dr. Montgomery. 


Harvarp University is trying a novel method 
of enabling students to fix historical data in their 
minds, by having them sing songs which were 
popular at the. period under consideration. For 
example, when the class reaches the subject of 
the Boston tea party, airs that were popular at 
that time will be sung. 


In Franklin the Board of Education pays for 
the Americanization school out of the regular 
budget. In this school, ten teachers teach adults 
of eight nationalities. The “Smith-Hughes” 
Night School, in which mathematics, blue print 


reading and mechanical drawing are taught, opened 
October 17 with an enrollment of 61 members. 
Superintendent C. E. Carter has secured the co- 
operation of several store managers in his regular 
high school course in salesmanship. To improve 
the class room work of his teachers and to give 
them concrete material, Superintendent Carter 
issues manifolded material in methods. In October 
he issued “Aids to teaching composition in the first 
eight grades,” with particular emphasis upon the 
work in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 


Tue Inter-State Milk Producers’ Association 
has procured a film play which weaves in instruc- 
tion in sanitary and profitable dairying with an 
interesting story. From what we have heard 
of it we believe it will prove helpful and entertain- 
ing in country: neighborhoods. Further infor- 
mation may be had by applying at the Association’s 
headquarters, 720 Heed Building, Philadelphia — 
Pennsylvania Farmer. 


THE Chester County Home and School League 
at a recent meeting in Phoenixville adopted reso- 
lutions favoring disarmament, the beautification 
of school buildings and grounds, the health pro- 
gram of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and checking cigarette sales and the use of 
gambling wheels at socials. 


Normat School commercial ‘teacher-training 
work in the state has been discontinued, except 
at the Indiana State Normal School, where there 
is a department of more than sixty students. Each 
student is required to teach commercial classes in 
a practice high school. In addition there are 
methods classes in all commercial subjects. 


“Every boy and girl and every teacher in organ- 
ized play at recess time” is the slogan of Superin- 
tendent Archibald, Waynesburg. At the gong 
each group, joined by the teachers, is at play. 
Some use the ball games, some singing games, 
some chasing games, each one in joyous, exhilarat- 
ing play. At the closing gong double lines form 
and spend a brief period in setting-up exercises 
led by the principal. Superintendents who believe 
in health, joy and good fellowship through play. 
may extend this privilege to their teaching staff 
and their boy and girl charges. 


Tue children of kindergarten age at Ben Avon 
receive their initial health education through 
realities. Their houses are walled by big wooden 
blocks, lived in by real doll children. As they plan 
their window and door placing they learn of cross 
ventilation. The children also build and place the 
furniture. The bed must be placed to give the 
baby the maximum amount of fresh air and sun- 
shine. In an epidemic of measles or scarlet fever, 
the little mothers practice nursing for contagious 
diseases. Make-believe breakfasts, dinners and 
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suppers give the baby and other doll children the 
best foods for growth. 


State College Country Life Club, composed of 
all the students of ‘the agricultural courses, aims 
to keep before its members the advantages and 
opportunities of suburban life. It will study the 
history and traditions of the State and perpetuate 
the romantic interests that cluster around historic 
centers. To awaken the spirit of pride in a 
community is one of its particular interests. Octo- 
ber 24, Dr. J. George Becht, Department of Public 
Instruction, addressed the club on the subject, “A 
Worth-while Life in the Country.” 


THE merchants of Altoona have joined the 
school officials in the establishment of training 
courses for salespeople. Each store contributes 
toward the expense and sends one or more em- 
ployes to receive instruction. Miss Canada, a 
graduate of Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
has charge under the direction of C. E. Hedden, 
Vocational Education Director for the schools. 
The local association is called “The Boosters 
Club.” November 1, Isabel Craig Bacon, Special 
Agent for Retail Selling Education, Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C., ad- 
dressed the club. 


Perry, N. Y., calls its kindergarten the “junior 
primary.” 


TEACHERS must run on high gear and pedal 
faster if they expect to keep up the high salaries 
being paid—Public Service. 


JosepH Swain, former president of Swarth- 
more College, has been appointed a member of 
the State Council of Education by Gévernor Wil- 
liam C. Sproul to succeed Edward W. Bok, 
resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA State College suffered a $35,000 
loss on October 28 when fire destroyed the newly 
installed vitamine research laboratory in the Hor- 
ticultural Building. 


H. O. Dietrick, formerly superintendent of the 
schools of Kane, has accepted a position with the 
Keystone View Company. His headquarters will 
be in Buffalo, his field will be the state of New 
York and eastern Canada. The October JourNAL 
contained a splendid article by Mr. Dietrick en- 
titled “A Practical Experiment in Visual Educa- 
tion. Let the JourNAL make you famous. 


SUPERINTENDENT F. H. Taylor of Montrose is 
attracting attention to his schools by making them 
community centers. 


SUPERINTENDENT James J. Bevan of Carbon 
county and Nicholas M. Rahn, County Farm 
Agent, are holding a series of Rural Life Days 
in Franklin, Lower Towamensing, Packer, Ma- 
honing and East Penn Townships. The afternoon 
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programs consist of contests in corn and potato 
judging, letter writing, declamations and _ indi- 
vidual farm product exhibits. The evening pro- 
grams deal with problems of the rural school 
and farm improvement. A piaylet, “The Victory 
of the Gardens,” is given by pupils of all the 
schools. 


Ir will be welcome news that a History of Edu- 
cation in Pennsylvania, from the days of Penn 
until the present, is being written by Dr. J. George 
Becht, Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion. The only authentic history covering the 
field of educational progress in the state was 
written thirty-six years ago by James P. Wicker- 
sham, Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
many years. 


Doctor Thomas E. Finegan, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, announces the appoint- 
ment of James N. Rule as Director of Science. 
Mr. Rule is a graduate of Washington and Jeffer- 
son College, has been a teacher of science and 
was formerly principal of Schenley high school, 
Pittsburgh. 


To equip teachers, school nurses, directors of 
physical education, and health workers for health 
work in the public schools, a year’s course in 
health education is given by the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology in co-operation with the 
Graduate School of Education of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


STUDENTS may enter the University of Cali- 
fornia from high school with music as a major 
subject, according to arrangements that have been 
made between the State Board of Education and 
the university. 


TEACHERS’ rest rooms will be provided in all 
new public school buildings of New York City. 


A CONFERENCE of directors, superintendents, 
principals and attendance officers of Lackawanna 
County was held in the Olyphant High School 
auditorium, October 20. N. M. Denison explained 
the compulsory attendance law, and answered ques- 
tions concerning its interpretation. The following 
districts were represented: Archibald, Blakely, 
Winton, Old Forge, Fell Township, Carbondale, 
Dickson City, Throop, Olyphant, also Superin- 
tendent J. C. Taylor and the districts under his 
supervision: Jermyn, Mayfield, Vandling, Clarks 
Summit. Superintendent M. W. Cummings of 
Olyphant acted as Chairman and Superintendent 
H. B. Anthony of Blakely as Secretary. 


AttHoucH the national Firestone Scholarship 
was awarded to Garland Johnson, Bridgeport, 
West Virginia, the following essayists of Penn- 
sylvania deserve recognition: Theodore Heysham, 
Jr., 225 Jacoby street, Norristown; Dorothea M. 
Staley, 134 East Third avenue, Conshohocken; 
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Mary Alberts Boland, 238 East Northampton street, 
Wilkes-Barre, and Kathryn Stoerkel, 183 Climax 
street, Pittsburgh. The names are given in the 
order of their ranking by a committee composed 
of H. E. Hilts, Orton Lowe and James Herbert 
Kelley. 


Tue forward educational movement in Corry 
is characterized by reorganization of high school 
courses; “Better Schools Week” closing with pro- 
gram in which two seniors told why they were 
glad they had taken a high school course, and 
patrons spoke on Boys of Yesterday and Why 
Go to the High School; National Intelligence 
Tests to all grade children above grade four; 
educational guidance for eighth grade graduates; 
adding six new teachers in business, agriculture 
and home economics; conducting an ungraded op- 
portunity school; a building program including a 
Junior High School; two projects: College Ex- 
tension course with nearly 100 per cent enroll- 
ment, reorganization of curricula; medical in- 
spection; purchase of milk for malnourished chil- 
dren by the Federated Women’s Clubs. 


A TYPICAL program under date of October 27 
is reported by the Union Vocational School, 
Corsica, Jefferson County. 
10-12:30—Elementary ‘school field meet. 
1:30—Lecture for farmers. 
3:00—Field meet, Beechwoods Vocational vs. Union 
Vocational for American Cup. 

5:30—Chicken and biscuit supper at the Home Making 
Department. 

7:30—Lecture, awarding of prizes and community sing- 
ing. Prof. R. G. Bressler, head of the Rural 
Life Department, State College, the main speaker. 

9:15—Basketball, Beechwoods Vocational School boys 
and girls teams vs. the Union Vocational teams. 


In the elementary school field meet, Oaks School 
won the largest number of points and received the 
banner. Corsica No. 2 took second place and 
had a choice of two pictures. Hazel Dell won 
the remaining pictures. The field meet, a hard 
fought battle, ended in favor of the Corsica school. 
Union Vocational will hold the American Cup, 
offered by the Brookville American, until the 
Beechwoods field meet next spring. 


Mrs. Edith P. Davison, formerly Associate 
Professor of Home Economics Education at Penn- 
sylvania State College, has recently taken up the 
duties of State Supervisor of Home Economics 
Education in the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, during the absence of Miss Lu M. Hartman, 
now studying at Columbia University. 


One thousand seedling trees were planted on 
five Pittsburgh school garden nurseries through 
the courtesy of the State Department of Forestry. 
These trees were planted by the school children 
on Arbor Day, under the direction of John A. 
Hollinger, Director of Nature Study and School 
Gardening. One hundred thirty thousand bulbs 
have been sold by the department to school chil- 
dren for planting at their homes and in the school 
rooms. Especially designed plant boxes with zinc 
lined drain pan and standing three feet from the 


floor were made in the manual training shops. 
Pupils in the household economy classes canned 
beans, tomatoes, beets and carrots raised on the 
thirty school garden patches, the produce to be 
used for lesson material in cooking classes. The 
Nature Study club, composed of Pittsburgh school 
teachers, has leased a large permanent camp site 
in Forbes Forest about fifty-five miles east of 
Pittsburgh, where a large cottage will be built 
this fall for the use of the club. 


STUDENT gardens, truck gardens, three. hundred 
chickens, thirty Hampshire hogs, several hives of 
bees, several head of sheep, a half acre vineyard, 
and a small orchard provide opportunity for prac- 
tical agricultural work as well as an economic 
method of providing for the Slippery Rock normal 
school table. 


EIGHTY-SEVEN of the 540 Johnstown pupils having 
plots in the ten school gardens were perfect in at- 
tendance twice each week during the summer. Each 
was awarded a prize of one dollar, which together 
with prizes for best exhibits were given by Mr. 
Max Schwartz, a merchant of the city. The 
school gardens have been cleaned up and sown 
to rye to be plowed under next spring as green 
fertilizer. 


TurirtT at New Kensington.—About five years 
ago the commercial department of the New Ken- 
sington high school organized a students savings 
bank. The board of directors consists of secretary 
of school board, superintendent, high school prin- 
cipal, head of commercial department and two 
students elected at large by the student body. The 
bank operates upon the credit of the board. The 
directors appoint cashier and other officers, pass 
upon loans and determine policies. 

The bank uses regular pass books, checks, 
ledgers, journals and deposit slips. It handles all 
moneys such as seal sales, Junior Red Cross col- 
lections, class funds, entertainment funds, C. O. D. 
business for classes and athletic association, pri- 
vate deposits and cafeteria receipts, pays bills, 
makes reports, and turns funds over to the school 
board each month. 

The bank has outstanding in legal notes on short 
term loans more than $500. The interest pays 
for its printing and books. The moneys collected 
are deposited in the national banks. An assistant 
cashier sits an hour a week at each grade school 
building to receive deposits and funds, and to pay 
checks. 

The Board recently decided on a Thrift Cam- 
paign. The art department will plan posters and 
mottoes. Teachers will instruct and urge students 
to open accounts. 

There have been but two errors, one of fifteen 
cents and another of a few dollars. The bank is 
a wonderful little institution, both for training 
commercial students in the ways of banking and 


in aiding and facilitating the handling of school | 
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moneys. But the greatest service is in teaching 


thrift. 


Miss Raymond, the “health fairy,’ is loaned by 
the Child Health Organization of America to the 
Bureau of Health Education, Department of Public 
Instruction for demonstrations in eating, sleeping, 
bathing and outdoor exercise and for conferences 
with teachers and health workers to show how a 
teacher may co-ordinate health instruction with 
other subjects. She will work in about twenty 
centers, including the State Normal Schools. 


THE teachers from Birch Run may _ be 
either innocent and unscphisticated or too modest 
to tell what they are doing. In a one-teacher 
rural school which I attended it was customary 
for the late entrants to be in more than one class 
in reading or arithmetic, so as to make greater 
progress in the three or four months of yearly 
attendance. The teacher who used this plan to 
save time and to multiply instruction had not 
the slightest consciousness of the wisdom of his 
plan. All he knew was that it increased interest 
and speeded up progress of pupils. The plan is 
still one of the best ways to help about ten per 
cent of the enrollment both in city and rural 
schocls.—Chas. A. Wagner. 


Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, has given approval to one 
consolidated school each day since August 1l—a 
total of 101 up to November 10. 


Proressor W. Y. Welch, of the Clarion State 
Normal School enrolled 100% of the senior class 
in the State Association for the year of 1920. 
This was the first Normal School class in the 
state to become members of the State Association. 
Professor Welch made the same enrollment this 
year at Clarion Normal. 


Tue Towner-Sterling bill, which aims to cre- 
ate a Department of Education with a Secretary 
in the President’s Cabinet, provides for a National 
Council on Education to consult and advise with 
the secretary of education. This council, com- 
posed of state superintendents or state commis- 
sioners of education of all the states, together 
with twenty-five prominent educators represent- 
ing the different interests in education and twenty- 
five citizens not educators, is intended to give the 
secretary of education the benefit of the advice 
of the leaders in-education of all the states. 


Dean Will Grant Chambers, head of the 
Pennsylvania State College educational extension 
division, reports an enrollment of over one hun- 
dred fifty in Saturday morning classes at Pitts- 
burgh. Classes will soon open in Erie, Oil City, 
Franklin, Titusville, Corry and Hazleton. 


SUPERINTENDENT Eli M. Rapp would like to see 
an epidemic of literary contests in Berks county— 
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debating, oratory, essays and declamations. We 
need writers and speakers quite as much as foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball players. 


THE foundation of the new $100,000 high school 
building on Wayne Heights at Hamburg is com- 
pleted. 


Tue bill for a Department of Public Welfare 
in its present form would bring humiliation to 
every self-respecting man and woman in the 
teaching profession. Education in our . country 
needs freedom and professional initiative. It can 
never function effectively and with dignity until 
it is placed on a par with agriculture, commerce 
and labor in a separate department.—John R. 
Kirk, President, State Teachers’ College, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 


A ‘SELF-GOVERNING Organization that self-governs 
is reported by Principal C. R. Foster, Latimer 
Junior high school, Pittsburgh. The organization 
is just entering its second year and has done won- 
ders for the school. Students are expected to 
conduct themselves so. that but a minimum of 
control from outside is necessary. The president 
conducts assemblies, an usher squad act as hosts 
to visitors, and representatives conduct classes in 
the absence of teachers and act as boosters in 
all drives. 

“LATIMER LiFe” introduces a new club, the 
Health Club to study various phases of health 
and first-aid, to inaugurate programs, to assist 
in the prevention of diseases, to interest each 
student in caring for his personal health and in 
creating health habits. 


SUPERINTENDENT Robert E. Laramy, Easton, 
encourages the school city plan in grade schools, 
emphasizes standard tests and has had a group 
of students join the City Board of Trade. His 
schools and teachers function in city affairs. 


Epucation Service, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D. C., has for its 
program five pamphlets under the general title, 
The Schools of Your City: 1. The General Situa- 
tion (already distributed) ; 2. Buildings and Equip- 
ment (just issued) ; 3. Health and Physical Educa- 
tion; 4. The Teacher; 5. Laws and Administration. 
A pamphlet on rural schools will also be issued. 
A valuable chart accompanies the pamphlet Build- 
ings and Equipment. Address John Ihlder, Man- 
ager, Civic Development Department. 


GREENE County has won the state contest in corn 
growing for three successive years and now holds 
permanently the trophy cup. She has claim to lit- 
erary fame also, for Bernice Kelly, daughter of 
Assistant Superintendent Kent Kelly and teacher 
in Franklin Township, has- won the state prize 
of the W. C. T. U. for the best essay on temper- 
ance. At the Institute October 19 Superintendent 
H. D. Freeland announced the award of the state 
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prize of $15 to Miss Kelly. Her essay will now 
enter the national contest. Greene county has had 
prohibition for the last forty years. 


Paut R. Stewart is the acting president of 
Waynesburg College. 


Tue teachers of Greene County, nearly 300 in 
number, voted October 19 to become 100 per cent 
members of the P. S. E. A. The motion to do so 
was made in open meeting by O. C. Mundell, 
Carmichaels, seconded by G. E. Livengood, 
Whitely, ably supported by Principal R. M. Archi- 
bald, Waynesburg, and carried unanimously. The 
net gain in. membership in the Association by this 
splendid action is 73 per cent of the teachers of 
Greene county. 


BerorE noon of the first day of the Institute 
of Cameron county, every teacher had enrolled in 
the P. S. E. A. Under the splendid leadership 
of C. Elbert Plasterer, his teachers have consist- 
ently maintained the standard they set for them- 
selves five years ago. 


Forest county has accepted President Evans’ 
goal: 45,000 teachers—45,000 members; and while 
that county is small and sparsely settled, its 70 
teachers, under the leadership of County Superin- 
tendent J. O. Carson and Principal Hartley of 
Tionesta, perfected an organization that will place 
them among the 100 per centers. This is the larg- 
est gain possible in any one of our 67 counties— 
a gain of 93 per cent. 


Mrs. William E. Lingeibach, Ph.D., a member 
of the Board of Education, Philadelphia, is giv- 
ing a course in Methods of Teaching High Schocl 
History at Temple University. Supervising Prin- 
cipal Carl W. Aretz, Edward Rutledge school, 
has two courses in Project Methods. An evening 
course in metallography, in connection with the 
Executive Committee of the American Society of 
Steel Treaters, meets a long felt demand. An 
equipment of gas and electrical furnaces, indica- 
tors, pyrometers, grinding and polishing machines 
and metallurgical micro-photographic apparatus 
has been secured. The instructors are either 
heads of departments in the steel industries or con- 
sulting engineers, with J. J. Crowe, League Island 
Navy Yard, Director. 


Dr. George E. Hull, head of Department of 
Mathematics, Millersville Normal School, for 
forty-six years, resigned in June. He will give 
courses of lectures in vocational guidance at the 
Y. M. C. A. and the School of Religious Educa- 
tion at Grace Methodist Church, Harrisburg. 


SUPERINTENDENT Nelson P. Benson, Lock Haven, 
issues a calendar of lectures and addresses on 
Choosing a Vocation, scheduled for Friday chapel 
periods. The public is invited. We wish we 
might be of that public and drop in occasionally. 


Incidentally the English teachers base discussions 
and short themes on these talks. 


Tue Rotary Club, McAllen, Texas, helps “sell” 
the high school to the students and their parents. 
It adopts the graduating elementary class and 
invites each member to its weekly luncheon. Ro- 
tarians deliver weekly vocational talks in the 
schools. 


“Wuat earthly excuse is there,” asks the Na- 
tion, “for charging a rich man’s son one-half of 
what he ought to pay and then paying a pro- 
fessor half of what he ought to get?” 


WaynessBurc reports an enrollment in P. S. E. 
A. of 100 per cent plus. The teachers voted to 
have their fee for next year included in their 
institute enrollment fee. 


Do you wish a Meissner Monogram piano, es- 
pecially adapted to use in the school room? If 
you wish to earn the money for it, send to the 
Meissner Piano Company, 228 3rd street, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for their booklet, “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money.” Issued free. 


Tue Ancient Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, has pledged $10,000,000 for the care and 
education of crippled children and expects to estab- 
lish one of its hospitals in Pennsylvania, the loca- 
tion yet to be determined. 


Tue Rotarians of Harrisburg investigate every 
case where an elementary boy fails to enter the 
high school. 


AsIncTon Township is uniting with Cheltenham 
District to secure a course by Dr. Snedden of Co- 
lumbia University in Sociological Foundations of 
Civic Education, the course to be two hours a 
week for the first semester, and to carry college 
credit. 


Eacu grade school in Easton that has sold over 
$7.50 in tickets to the Art Exhibit is to receive 
a framed picture. Thirteen schools will receive 
pictures, the first four on the list, the March, 
Franklin, Centennial and Washington schools earn- 
ing the prize pictures. 


Henry S. Curtis, formerly of the Playground 
Association of America, estimates two. acres of 
ground as necessary for an elementary school of 
about 700 pupils, or 127 square feet per pupil. 
Healthful Schools says, “If children are to join 
in active sports with running and jumping, they 
must be provided with at least 200 square feet of 
playground space per pupil.” There should be 
covered playgrounds for use in bad weather. 


Excerpts from “Will It Pay Me to Go to High 
School” (See New Books). The gem of litera- 
ture, the appreciation of music, the touch of art 
hanging in memory that relieves the grind of the 
daily task may be the most precious thing learned 
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in early life. To live over again the school drama, 
the pennant-winning baseball game, the junior 
debate, or to recall the pretty poetic fancy which 
still shines a beacon light to your own better 
thoughts, these lived over again in later days make 
daily tasks less drudgery and restore youthful 
smiles to care-drawn fates. These after all are 
the most practical things. We need training for 
our avocations, our vacant hours, quite as much 
as for our vocations. 

Observe the straightened shoulders, the im- 
proved carriage, the better poise, the lung capacity 
of the average high school graduate compared with 
the boy or girl who went to work in the shop 
at fourteen, and you will be convinced of the worth 
of a high school course from the standpoint of 
health. 

The good judgment, the self-reliance, the de- 
termination and often the self-denial that made 
boys persevere and complete a high school or col- 
lege course were the very qualities needed in of- 
ficers. Such training increased the power of 
leadership many fold. No greater tribute can be 
paid to the worth of a high school or college 
course than the great number of officers that de- 
veloped from such men. 


Joun A. Ross, for thirty-five years superinten- 
dent of schools, Lock Haven, died at Palmyra, 
October 16. He was a Civil War veteran and 
held many local offices of trust and responsibility. 
He was educated at Millersville State Normal 
School and Lebanon Valley College. In 1887 he 
received the Master of Arts degree from North- 
umberland College. Over a thousand students 
formed a court of honor for the funeral proces- 
sion. 


CoLtumBiA University finds that Babe Ruth pos- 
sesses superior physical and mental endowments. 
Tests show that Ruth is 90 per cent efficient com- 
pared with the average of 60 per cent. His eyes 
are 12 per cent faster. His ears function 10 per 
cent faster. His nerves are steadier than those 
of 499 out of 500 persons. In attention and quick- 
ness of perception he rates one and a half times 
above the average. In intelligence, as demonstrated 
by quickness and accuracy of understanding, he is 
10 per cent above normal. 

The investigation lasted three hours, ‘in a close, 
warm room. Ruth stood most of the time and 
walked up and down stairs five times. The tests 
primarily measure motor responses. Ruth posed 
first in an apparatus to determine his strength, 
quickness and power of swing of bat against the 
ball. A plane covered with electrically charged wires 
strung horizontally was behind him, with a ball 
so hung over the plate that it could be suspended 
at any height. Ruth swung a bat of 54 ounces, 
the weight of the bats he uses, and hit the ball, 
showing the amount of force with which he strikes. 

The average man responds to the stimulus of 
light in 180 one-thousandths of a second. Babe 
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Ruth needs only 160 one-thousandths. Babe’s re- 
sponse to the stimulus of sound comes in 140 one- 
thousandths of a second as against the average 150 
one-thousandths. A pitcher must throw a ball 20 
one-thousandths faster to “fool” Babe Ruth than 
to “fool” the average person. 


Art the annual Convocation of the University 
of the State of New York, October 20, 21, Dr. 
Frank Pierrepont Graves was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the University and Commissioner of 
Education. Among the principal speakers at the 
convocation were Nicholas Murray Butler, LL.D., 
President of Columbia University, Lotus D. Coff- 
man, Ph.D., President of the University of Min- 
nesota and Ernest W Butterfield, LL.D., Com- 
missioner of Education of New Hampshire. 


“Do you KNow,” to quote The News Letter, of 
Philadelphia, “That the PrENNsyLvANIA. SCHOOL 
JournaL is worth double the membership of the 
PS eo me 

“That the Salary Schedule adopted by the Board 
of Education last July will cost nearly two million 
dollars more than the previous schedule?” 


C. B. Renn, Southeastern State Normal School 
is giving extension courses in Educational Soci- 
ology and English at Uniontown. Carrol D. 
Champlin is giving one in Educational Sociology 
at California. The Normal School co-operated 
with the American Legion and the citizens of 
California in an Armistice Day program. Pro- 
fessor Champlin represented the faculty as a 
speaker. The school is 100 per cent in the P. S. 
E. A., even to including its Senior class. This 
initiating the graduating class this early into its 
privileges and responsibilities should make them 
better leaders of the coming generation. 


Tue Engineering Extension Division, State 
College announces College Credit courses by cor- 
respondence and local study groups. An aggregate 
of a full year’s work may be thus taken for credit. 
A local instructor will give the course, if ten or 
more students enroll in one community. The 
Division is also giving courses for men in the 
industries in home study groups and by correspond- 
ence. About 7,000 men are now enrolled in 100 
cities. 


Tue Norristown teachers or principals may add 
$200 to their maximum salary as fixed by the 
mandatory schedule, by approved study. They 
may raise the increment from $100 to $150 a year 
by further study. Superintendent A. S. Martin 
in his annual report states that if the town and 
home sanitation could be improved sufficiently to 
decrease the illness and quarantine 50 per cent 
it would mean a gain of $120,000, more than one- 
third the cost of maintaining the town’s public 
schools for a year. He estimates that of the 
254 who entered school twelve years ago, 103 
moved away, leaving 151 residents, of whom 32 
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per cent-will finish the course, a very excellent 
record, he thinks, from a comparative standpoint. 


Burciars don’t seek the limelight. Darkness 
is their stock in trade. They work by stealth, 
their movements cloaked in secrecy. Honest folks 
seek and risk the light. 

The manufacturer who is not sure of his goods 
dares not advertise. Advertising would test him 
and hasten the end of his business career. The 
manufacturer who advertises, deliberately invites 
inspection. He describes his product and puts it 
on its own merits. He is dependable; he knows 
his product is good. 

It pays to read advertisements. Through them 
you sense the good things that progressive busi- 
ness men spend their money to introduce and to 
keep before you. Advertisements are interesting, 
instructive and profitable. They throw a powerful 
light on the things that concern you most. Read 


‘them.—The Atlantic Monthly, October, 1921. 


To insure suitable films at the “diversional after- 
school show,” Superintendent Frederick W. 
Nichols, South Evanston, Ill, has asked the So- 
ciety for Visual Education to select the program. 
A specialist views the films and maintains a rigid 
censorship. Only comedies and dramatic features 
that are clean, wholesome and educational receive 
the official O. K. Each program includes a bona 
fide educational film and is printed in the school 
bulletin. Parents are invited to attend with their 
children. A moderate admission covers necessary 
expenses. It is possible to create a real liking 
for better films and a discrimination between 
worthless and worthwhile pictures. Films that pic- 
ture the life-histories of toads, wasps, mosquitoes 
and butterflies; reels that visualize the story of 
the flag, the miracles accomplished by irrigation, 
the development of steamboats and railroads, the 
work of rivers or the origin of a mountain gla- 
cier hold a deep interest for pupils. Children 
often introduce into their recitations and their 
theme-writing concrete information gained from 
educational films. 


By action of the Winslow Township School 
Board the thirty schools of the district held a 
community day at Soldier, Friday, Oct. 7, with 
over 700 present, 500 of whom were children. 
Most interesting were the games, athletic and lit- 
erary contests. Soldier won first in athletic 
events; Owens, second; Wishaw and Kline tie for 
third honors. In school exhibits and farm pro- 
ducts; Soldier, first; Wishaw, second; Prescott- 
ville, third; Phillippi, fourth. In the literary con- 
tests: Spelling, 7th and 8th grades—Phillippi, 
first; Kline and Steele, tie for second; Soldier, 
third. Spelling, 5th and 6th grades—Prescottville, 
first; McCreight, second; Soldier and Phillippi, 
tie for third. Arithmetic, 7th and 8th grades— 
Soldier, first; Rathmel, second. For the grand 
honors of the day: Soldier, first; Wishaw, second; 


Phillippi, third. Then followed lunch by schools, 
with a dinner to the directors and their wives, 
the teachers, and Superintendent and Mrs. C. A. 
Anderson. After an excellent address by Attorney 
Raymond E. Brown of Brookville, the schools 
gave calisthenic drills, and Wishaw and Soldier 
played snappy football. ° : 


JEFFERSON county last year in its Junior Red 
Cross campaign had a response sufficient to finance 
the school nurse for the entire year. They hope 
to report the October drive on a par or better 
than that of 1920. 


Tue Board of Education, Pittsburgh, has 
awarded contracts for three new buildings, the 
Westinghouse high, Homewood; Perry and Green- 
field grade schools in the Perryville avenue section, 
Northside, and Greenfield, respectively. Probably 
$10,000,000 will have to be raised by a bond issue 
to carry out the board’s program of public school 
building. 

As an example to the boys in the schools, Dr. 
A. L. Lewin proposed, and the board approved 
having printed and posted in every school room a 
tribute paid to R. Stanley Burleigh, supervisor of 
grade school athletics, who died September 25, 
by his superior, Dr. H. B. Burns, director of the 
department of hygiene. Dr. Burns’ tribute con- 
cluded : 

His work with the boys in the schools was 
a contribution in character formation and body 
building of incalculable value to our citizenship, 
while to those associated with him in the work 
of this department, he has been a constant inspira- 
tion to better and greater endeavor. 


JEFFERSON County’s Educational Day, September 
13, started with a parade by 3,000 students, each 
school with its banners, costumes and _ insignia. 
The award for the best general showing of grade 
schools went to Brookville and for the one-room 
rural school to Coder, Rose Twp. A prize 
of $10 for the parade was awarded to Tunnel 
Hill, Rose Twp. The following are the results 
of the educational contests: Spelling, common 
schools, Cliff, Beaver Twp., first, a silver loving 
cup; Tunnel Hill, Rose Twp., second; high schools, 
Reynoldsville, first and Beechwoods Vocational, 
second. Penmanship, graded schools, Falls Creek, 
first and Crate, Rose Twp., second; high schools, 
Reynoldsville, first and second. Arithmetic, ele- 
mentary schools, Reynoldsville, first and second; 
high schools, Sigel, Eldred Twp., first and second. 
Composition, elementary schools, Reynoldsville, 
first and Summerville, second; high schools, Rey- 
noldsville, first and second. Paine, Heath Twp., 
won the prize of $5 for greatest number of pupils 
present in proportion to enrollment and making 
report first to the county superintendent. Coder, 
Rose Twp., won the $16 Webster’s New Inter- 
national Unabridged Dictionary for the largest 
and best school exhibit among rural schools. 
County athletic events followed, after which Dallas 
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W. Armstrong of the bureau of rural education, 
Harrisburg, gave an address. 


PLANS are under way for the rejuvenation of 
the Pennsylvania branch of the American School 
Citizenship League, which was started just before 
the World War. It is proposed to hold a luncheon 
during the annual meeting at Altoona for those 
interested in this phase of social work in order 
that they may perfect a re-organization. 


SUPERINTENDENT John H. Campbell of Carbon- 
dale, Lackawanna County writes, “Last year as 
Fell Township we had 100% enrollment in the 
P. S. E. A. Since July 1, 1921, we have become 
a school district of the third class and an inde- 
pendent school unit. We have 37 teachers. How 
may we proceed to organize as a Local Branch?” 

Fell Township is the first nez Local Branch 
in the Association, and increases the number to 
263. 


THE McKelvy school building, Pittsburgh, was 
planned for the housing of 700 pupils. It contains 
16 classrooms, a kindergarten suite of rooms, a 
suite of manual training, and domestic art rooms, 
2 play rooms originally designed for recess in in- 
clement weather, a coaching room, a community 
room, designed for voting purposes, an auditorium, 
and 2 small rooms designed for storage. In in- 
stituting the platoon plan of organization, Prin- 
cipal W. F. Kennedy makes constant use of all 
rooms, using 3 class rooms and all special rooms 
for the accommodation of the special activities, 
and 13 class rooms for the academic work, thus 
taking care of 28 groups, including the kinder- 
garten groups. At different periods during the 
past 4 years he has housed, on full time, from 
1,100 to 1,270 pupils, thus effecting a saving from 
60 to 80 per cent. At the present time he has 
enrolled 1,200 pupils. 


THE senior class at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege has appointed fifty of its members as a class 
memorial committee, with Clyde Mellinger of 
Shippensburg, as chairman. The last two gradu- 
ating classes subscribed to life insurance policies 
which will bring the.college approximately $200,- 
000 endowment at the end of twenty years. 


Tuat the higher salaries which are so vitally 
necessary to the improvement of the teaching pro- 
fession will come when the primary importance 
of education is made clear to the people is evident 
from the action of the Paterson, N. J., board of 
education in adopting the salary schedule for which 
local educational leaders have worked for several 
years. This schedule provides a minimum of 
$1,200 and a maximum of $2,500, annual increases 
to be $100 for seven years and $200 for the next 
three years. Salaries of executive officers were 
correspondingly increased. The salary of Super- 
intendent John R. Wilson is to be advanced from 
$6,000 in $500 steps up to $8,500. 
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SupervisinG Principal J. L. Spiegel, Greensburg, 
has been receiving very encouraging responses to 
his letter of inquiry regarding the enrollment 
in the P. S. E. A. and attendance upon the meet- 
ing at Altoona. Below are a few typical replies, 
a very few of the many received: 


Having urged the County Superintendent to add the 
fee for registration to the Institute fee, this county has 
had a 100 per cent enrollment for several years. John 
L. Stock, Fairfield. 

As a member of the Committee on Resolutions at our 
County Institute I helped to incorporate a_ resolution 
which makes reas teacher in the county a member of 
the P. S. 2 . J. Barrett, Hollidaysburg. 

We have by vote ‘of teachers included the enrollment 
fee for P. S. E. in our Institute fee, which is col- 
lected at fa why time, Christmas Holidays. H. S. 
Bourne, Lewisburg. 


I am sending the enrollment in today. Count us 100 


per cent. The new PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JoURNAL is a 
real paper. We.need it. I expect to attend the meeting 
at Altoona. E. O. Liggitt, North Washington. 


S. E. A. 


have roo per cent enrollment. 


All my teachers enrolled as members of P. 
H. H. Rounds, Jermyn. 

Nicholson will, as usual, 
W. M. Beidler. 

The enrollment of Tioga county has been complete, 
every teacher enrolling. W. R. Longstreet, Mansfield. 

Northumberland county passed a resolution at the 
Come Institute last fall authorizing the Superintendent 
to include $1.00 membership in the S. E. A. So we 
are sure to be 1oo per cent. JT. I. Martin, Watsontown. 

I wish to state the teachers of Pitcairn are all en- 
rolled in the P. S. E. A W. Peters. 

The Confluence teachers are all members of the P. S. 
FE. A. We are all interested in our Association and 
hope to be represented at Altoona. Mrs. Minerva Baker. 

I am glad to say we have all enrolled in the P. S. 


E. A., more than 90 strong. H. G. Means, North 
3raddock. 

We are enrolled in this county. H. S. Robinson, 
Belle Vernon, Washington County. 

All our teachers belong to the P. S. E. A. John S. 


eat Glassport. 

We shave roo per cent enrollment in the P. S. E. A. 
and I have been attending its sessions regularly for at 
least ten years. C. E. Cole, Birdsboro. 

Latrobe will enroll 1oo per cent this year. C. S. 
Miller. 

We have always enrolled our teachers 100 per cent 
in the Association and can pone the same will be 
done at our December Institute. Wetzel, McClure. 

All the teachers in Allegheny ian enrolled in the 
P. S. E. A. at Institute time, a total of 1,976. 

Lantz, Turtle Creek. 

Millersburg is and has been 
per cent town. J. F. Adams. 

I am enrolled among the roo ver cent in Easton. A. J. 
LaBaru. 

oe school is 100 per cent in both the State and the 
N. E. A. Our county enrolled in the State 100 per 
cent at the Institute, so we are going to support the 
cause. Steiner, Ingram. 

Our Township thas come out 109 per cent in the P. S. 
E. A. the last three years. Garrison, Wellsboro. 

I will enroll all the teachers in my district. I have 
- so for some years. I thank you for the inquiry. 

F. Heilman, Allentown. * 

ba principal, assistant and H. S. 
as every other teacher of Mifflin Co. 
the P. -S. E. A. e are 100 per cent. 
Burnham. 

Enrollment in P. S._E. 
Teachers’ Institute in November. J. H. 
bersburg. 

I am already enrolled in the P. S. E. A. This county 
enrolled almost roo per cent at the dba Institute. W. 
J. Hitchcock, Westford. 

By resolution of a previous year our county will en- 
roll roo per cent. J. G. Dundore, Jersey Shore. 

Layalsock Township with 27 teachers will enroll 100 
per cent in the P. S. E. A. Ralph L. Hausknecht, 
Williamsport. 

All the teachers of this district and county will enroll 
in the State Educational Association. We have pro- 
vided for 100 per cent enrollment. Sylvester B. Dunlap, 
Muncy, 

All our teachers will enroll in P. S. E. A. at_our 
County Institute the last week in October. H. W. Hay, 
Johnstown. 


for many years a 100 


teacher as well 
is_a member of 
Elmer E. Sipe, 


A. will be taken care of at 
Shank, Cham- 
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All teachers at Ex et are enrolled in the P. S. E. A. 
this year. Geo. F. 

We expect to caren’ 100 per cent in the Bristol 
Borough Schools. L. D. Baggs. 

Last year the District had 100 per cent enrollment 
and I expect to have the same this year. J. J. Lynch, 
St. Marys. 

We have secured 100 per cent membership in the 
P..S. E. A. again this year. Jules Kerl, Vandling. 

Mt. Jewett goes 100 per cent in the P. S. E. A. R. P. 
Barnhart. 

I am glad to say all the teachers in _ district (except 
one) enrolled in the Ss. A, ieve it is a very 
valuable interest. Lucille G. Soutien, Saegertown. 

All teachers — the Port Vue District enrolled in 
the P. S. E. A. E. Leffler. 

I believe you can count on 100 per cent from Sheffield, 
35 teachers. F. S. Heinaman. 

The teachers of our school all joined the P. S. E. A. 
pg Institute week. Carrie E. VanCampen, Chin- 
chilla. 

I am glad to report a 100 per cent enrollment from m 
teachers of last year, and a renewal of same is expected. 

Warren Maclay, Hyndman. 

Will see to it that all my teachers will enroll. H. C. 
sag gt Williamstown. 

ll my teachers are enrolled in the P. S. E. A. H. B. 
Yoder, Kutztown. 

Myerstown enrolled 100 per cent in the State Educa- 
— Association. Ralph F. Davenport. 

I usually get 100 per cent membership of my teachers 
a hope to able to this year. R. R. Merrill, Youngs- 
ville. 

Every teacher is enrolled in the P. S. E. A. B. Y. 
Wilkinson, Dravosburg. 

You may count 100 per cent enrollment here. R. B. 
Beard, Portage. 

Our enrollment is sent through the County Superin- 
tendent. For a ve of years Lebanon County has 
had roo per cent. H. D. Spitler. 

We voted last year to collect $1.00 from every teacher 
at time of enroliment at the Institute; so Susquehanna 
County will be 100 per cent. ° Hinckley, New 
Milford. _ ‘ 

Bloomfield enrolled 100 per cent at Meadville Insti- 
as Milton Lafferty. : 

district enrolled too per cent. C. C. Muehe, Big- 
lemilie. 


We are enrolled 100 per cent. W. D. Wright, Lines- 
ville. 

We are making every effort to be 100 per cent P. S. 
E. A. W. F. VanBuskirk, Waterford. 

You may count on all our teachers being enrolled. 
Potter, gr mg 

To the best of my 7% 4 all our teachers are 
enrolled in the P. S. E. J. J. Donovan. P.S.—There 
are two not enrolled. aoe SE 

We usually enroll at Teachers’ Institute I believe our 
district will be practically 100 per cent. Shall try to 
have it so. Retan, Coudersport. ; 

Veaee = Eorougt is 100 per cent in enrollment in 
the P. i th R. Welsh. 

All oe oa will be enrolled in the Association. 
J. W. Snyder, Slatington. 

The West Shore Joint School District will have a 100 
per cent enrollment. C. W. Hoover. 

All our teachers have enrolled in the P. S. E. A. H. 
J. Reinhard, Catasauqua. 

The teachers of our district, we in number, are all 
members of the P. S. E. A. 3. . Campion, Cass Twp. 


Miss Charl O. Williams, President of the N. 
E. A., is the highest paid woman County Superin- 
tendent in the country, her salary being $4,200.00 
a year. She is an accomplished musician and a 
lover of art. 


Tue Educational Journal of the state of Wash- 
ington publishes in its October number the code 
of ethics adopted by the P. S. E. A. at the Har- 
risburg meeting last year. 


C. AtpHonso SmitH, Head of the Department 
of English, U. S. Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
writes the G. and C. Merriam Co., Springfield, 
Mass., as follows: “Dr. Murray of the Oxford 


Dictionary told me once that Webster’s Un- 
abridged was the best one volume English dic- 
tionary ever published. But your New Inter- 
national is better than the best.” 


PrincipaL Ezra Lehman announces the follow- 
ing extension courses to be given by the faculty 
of the Shippensburg State Normal School: 


English in the Grades, Dr. Ezra Lehman. 

Teaching of English Classics in Grammar, Junior and 
Senior High Schools, Dr. Ezra Lehman. 

Modern Educational Practice, Prof. W. P. Harley. 

Advanced Arithmetic, Prof. J. Heiges. 

History of Education, Prof. J. Heiges. 

Mathematics, The Teaching of i my Miss Mary 
R. Harris. 

Primary Methods, Miss Mary R. Harris. 

Teaching of Primary Reading, Miss Mary R. Harris. 

Educational Psychology, Miss Clara L. Robinson. 

Nutrition, Miss Elizabeth McWilliams. 

American History, Prof. Lester W. Rice. 

General Biology. Prof. Lester W. Rice. 

Study and Teaching of Geography, Miss Hanna Kieffer. 

Nature Study, Miss Hanna Kie er. 

Rural Sociology, Miss Hanna Kieffer. 

Introduction to Teaching, Miss Hanna Kieffer. 


Dr. JoHN JAMES TicErTt, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, has just issued a bulletin on the Teach- 
ing of Civics as an Agency for Community Inter- 
est and Citizenship. Write the Bureau of Edu- 
cation for a copy. 





TEACHER BUREAU 


These two extracts from letters show the 
value of the Teacher Bureau as a clearing 
house for teachers and employers and tes- 
tify to the effectiveness of its work: 


1. “While in Harrisburg on Wednesday, 
Mr. Klonower informed me of a vacancy in 
Hanover. I immediately telephoned the 
Superintendent of Schools. On Thursday 
I received a telegram calling me for an inter- 
view. I arrived in Hanover at 6:00 P. M. 
At 7:15 the Superintendent called at the 
hotel, at 7:45 I was-a member of his faculty. 
The brief interim was occupied by inter- 
views with the board. This rather stagger- 
ing rapidity seems to me to testify to the 
growing regard that school boards have for 
the Placement Service.”—Allen W. Rank, 
Hanover, Pa. 

2. “On receiving my notice you immedi- 
ately sent me a very suitable candidate. It 
was the most expeditious work that I have 
ever yet experienced.”—-B. F. Morey, Sec- 
retary, Stroudsburg, Pa. 
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Old Pennsylvania of Mine! 


Words and Music by WILL Ty — Mas. Doc. 
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1. Old fi syl-van-i - a of mine, I bow me at thy sa-cred shrine And 
2. With- in the shade of Fort Duquesne, In peace, the far - mer sows his grain, And 
3. I love thy for - est - cov-ered hills Where sing the sym - pho nies of mills, Where 
4. The great reddawn,O men of _ toil! That glows a-bove the bat- tle’sspoil, Was 
5. We thought it but a  na-tion’sbirth, But now we know that all the earth Was 
6. al Flan-ders’ fields,in Pi - car - dy, In SaintGo-bain, in It-al - y Thy 
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there be- neath God’s vault-ed dome I swear a vow for home, sweet home! The 
bend - ing har - vests rich - ly grow Where Sus - que-han-na’s_ wa - ters flow. Where 
coal and iron and stone and wood Were stored by Him who called them good. I 
first dis-cerned by sons of Penn Who here de-clared the great A-men! Thro’ 
wak - ing to the rev - eil - le That ush - ers in’ the gold - enday! And 
mar - tyred sons were glad to fall That Lib - er - ty — live for all. Old 
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Key - stone State that binds the whole, With pride we look up -on_ thyscroll And 
once the red man held his rule Now reigns the com-mon_ pub - lic school, And 
love the thrift that seeks these stores Wrought by the sons of ma - ny shores, Who 
Val - ley For - ge’s win -ter’s snows, Through Get-tys-burg’s deep bit - ter throes The 
so thy In - de - pen-dence Bell Pro- claims the tid - ings *‘God moves well,” And 
Penn -syl-va-ni - a, to thee The world stands debt-or, purged and free, To 
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read a-mong the bat - tle scars Thy glo - ry writ in gold -en_ stazs! 
where Wy-om-ing’s war cries rang Re - ver - ber-ates the an - vil’s clang. 
by their sweat of brow and brawn Have brought us to the break - ing dawn! 
mar-shalled mes-sen- gers of light Set pin-ioned dark-ness in - to flight! 
sings with all earth’s flags un-furled The ho - ly free-dom of the world! 
thee we he our heart and hand, The fair - est state in all the land! 
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NEW BOOKS 


VIEWPOINTS IN Brocrapuy by Katherine Tappert. 
70 pages. American Library, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago. (60c.) 

To read biography is to live. It is to live on 
the heights of inspiration and noble conduct. It 
is to broaden one’s horizon and to enrich one’s life 
by contacts with the men and women whose sig- 
nificant lives have made the world what it is, 
whose deeds are a prophecy of the nobler world of 
tomorrow. Children need biography from which 
to draw ambition and ideals; youth needs it as a 
stimulus and as a background for mature life; 
maturity needs it for the rich companionship it 
gives with people of affairs and as a means of 
getting away from self and the immediately press- 
ing problems for new perspectives. 

To encourage the reading of selected biographies 
is to preserve and spread the fruits of our civili- 
zation. There is a new book on biography that 
should be in every library and every school for use 
by every age. It should be in the hands of every 
Sunday school or church worker. It should be in 
every home. It is a choice list of 392 biographies 
arranged under fifty-three subjects according to 
their essential appeal. There is material for every 
interest and every mood—the sea, art, conquerors, 
musicians, poetry, the wars, friendship, literature 
and nearly two score others. The selection is wisely 
made. The list is not overloaded—sometimes only 
four books under a subject, sometimes a dozen or 
more. Brief notes tell something about each book 
to guide the reader or pique his interest. The work 
of compiling has been done by a librarian broadly 
experienced with books and people in several dif- 
ferent fields—Katherine Tappert, now librarian of 
the New York Evening Post—Joy Elmer Morgan. 


EpucaTIONAL Procress. A series of monographs. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Free upon request. 
These monographs will present to teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents and professors of education 
brief, concise discussions of current educational 
practice and methods by authorities. The bulletins 
supply a selected bibliography containing short de- 
scriptions of books listed. The first monograph 
of the series, “Silent and Oral Reading in the 
Elementary School,” by Emma M. Bolenius ap- 
peared in November and is ready for distribution. 


Setr-Hetp EnciisH Lessons, First Book by 
Julia H. Wohlfarth. The World Book Com- 
pany. (96c.) 

Designed for grades three and four, the text is 
built upon the simple language work of grades one 
and two. Similar in scope and plan to .SEconp 
Boox (reviewed in October JourNAL). 

Tuirp Book for grades seven and eight, in 
preparation. 

TEACHER’S MANUAL, in preparation, gives mate- 
rial for dictation and other activities in connection 
with the lessons. 


SELECTIONS For REApING, for the First School 
Year, by Lewis Sprague Mills. Richard G. 
Badger, Publisher. : 

The direct way of teaching reading by reading, 
useful to teachers with no experience or teaching 
preparation, as well as to parents who wish to 
teach children to read. The author maintains that 
first grade children may and should have literature, 
and not fairy tales and impossible situations. Since 
poetry is the childhood language of the race, and 
easily memorized, the selections are largely poetic. 
They present possible situations or some truth. 
Pen pictures accompany the verse, for word sym- 
bols and for dramatic expression. Some of the 
verse is set to music. Arithmetic stories connect 
the subject with daily life. Letters from Phillips 
Brooks to his little niece, in connected narrative, 
add variety. A ManuaL For TEacuHers of this 
text is wonderfully suggestive. It makes the 
sentence the unit of thought and aims to teach 
recognition of 2,000 words during the first year. 
It unlocks new words by the teaching of word 
position, phonetics and word meaning and empha- 
sizes drill work, seat work and reviews. 
Projects in Action ENGLISH by Fannie O. Johan- 

sen. Richard G. Badger, Publisher, Boston. 
($1.75.) 

Socialized recitations in composition and gram- 
mar for the junior high school grades, based on 
work done by the author in her own classes. Part 
I treats oral projects. Pupils singly or in groups 
present a simple action before the class. Then the 
pupils make original sentences of various types, 
based upon the action. Discussion and analysis 
follow lines set for the day’s lesson and for review 
work in grammar. Part II: Written projects. 
Letters of action, for form as well as content. 
Mental pictures of action furnish material for 
sentences and for paragraphs. All writing is done 
in the classroom period; the only home work is 
the careful gathering of mental material. Part 
III: Development of compositions, written in the 
classroom from small pictures of action or* from 
mental pictures. The method brings out the stu- 
dents’ knowledge, originality and resourcefulness. 
Thus grammar and composition become subjects 
very much alive. 


Heroes oF Earty AMERICAN History by Albert 
Lindsay Rowland. Franklin Publishing Com- 
pany. 

A history reader for the fourth grade, pri- 
marily for Pennsylvania school children. The 
sketches of explorers and colonists give an inti- 
mate acquaintance of the times: the people, their 
dress, speech, manners, relations and dealings with 
the Indians, the setting up of homes and establish- 
ment of governments. Especially interesting is 
the final chapter on life in the colonies and its 
comparison with that of the school children of 
today. 
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Mopern Appiiep ARITHMETIC by R. R. Neely and 
James Killius. P. Blakiston’s Son and Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

The text, primarily for continuation or part- 
time schools, is based on the unit project method, 
with no attempt at logical sequence or for mental 
discipline. As each lesson deals with an actual 
life experience, the pupil senses a practical use 
of arithmetic through social, personal, commer- 
cial, industrial and scientific applications. Because 
continuation school pupils usually drop out upon 
reaching the upper age limit, each problem is a 
unit, complete in itself, vital to the pupil’s interest 
and worth while. The series of questions after 
each lesson, listed from simple to difficult, adapt 
the text to grades six to nine. The projects may 
also be made to yield instruction material for Eng- 
lish, history, civics, geography, spelling—in fact 
be the basis for a very large part of the day’s 
work. The publishers give a few type lessons in a 
pamphlet on how to teach this text. 


ScaLEs FoR MEASURING SPECIAL Types oF ENG- 
LISH ComposiITION by Ervin Eugene Lewis. 
In School Efficiency Monographs. Kraft paper. 
144 pages. The World Book Company. 
($1.20.) 

Since letter-writing constitutes a large part of 
the written work in elementary schools, receives 
attention in high schools and is almost the only 
written expression of every one, a measurement 
scale of achievement and progress is desirable. Four 
of the five new scales described are for letters: 
order letters, application letters, narrative social 
letters and problematical social letters. The fifth 
scale is for simple narration. Compositions used 
are mostly by students in grades three to twelve, 
values assigned in units of the Hillegas Scale. 
The book also contains tables showing distribution 
of ranks by judges, bibliography and discussion 
of the value and limitations of seven well-known 
composition scales. 


Tue Becinner’s EnciisH Book by Mary E. 
Nolin. Murdoch-Kerr Co. Press, Pittsburgh. 


For teaching adult foreigners the construction 
of English sentences and a vocabulary. Parts one 
and two convey the thought by objects, gestures, 
motions and signs, with utterance only of the Eng- 
lish phrase or sentence, and with stress upon rela- 
tion words rather than upon nouns and: verbs, as 
preparatory to continuous discourse. The pupils 
listen to sentences, reproduce them orally, hear 
the lesson read and then study. Again the teacher 
reads and the pupils read. If a student reads 
laboriously, he is stopped for more study and drill. 
Reading should approximate sense-grouping and 
sentences, as does speech, in order to acquire the 
natural swing and rhythm. Parts one and two 
cover two months’ work. Parts three and four 
teach the use of verbs, idioms, letter writing, 
fables and short stories. 
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Figure Construction by Alon Bement. The Gregg 
Publishing Company. ($2.50.) 

A treatise on drawing the human figure, for art 
students, costume designers and teachers.  Illus- 
trations of four-minute drawings, photographs and 
drawings by old masters. Its methods are based 
on four assumptions: 1. That it is easier to draw 
the figure in action than in half-action as in life 
classes, or in bisymmetrical attitudes in books of 
drawing and anatomy. 2. That, except in front 
views, two lines (a convex and a concave curve), 
usually express the action. 3. That the beginner 
should practice drawing the figure as a whole. 
If he draws detached parts first, he experiences 
difficulty in combining. 4. That each stroke should 
be limited in time, for to master technique means 
skill and skill presupposes speed. It is better to 
make five drawings rapidly to procure a goed one, 
than to spend the time making corrections on the 
first. The book, though designed for high school 
and college pupils who cannot reach life classes, 
will assist students working from the model, as it 
is a record of work in life classes at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


THE Situs Discover AMERICA, by Roscoe Gil- 
more Stott. Parlette-Padgett Company, 122 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. (35c.) 

A story of Americanization at work. The 
Smiths, though Americans, do not understand the 
spirit of the country or its laws. Labor troubles, 
strikes, profiteering, the divorce question, whims 
and slights of society, so blind them that they 
fail to see the advantages America offers. It takes 
the tactful friend, with the help of the younger 
children of the home, to show that the church, 
the schools and the government are safe, that the 
masses may be trusted now, just as Washington 
trusted them, and Lincoln trusted them, the com- 
mon folk in whom Roosevelt gloried. The clear, 
logical discourse can but increase respect and love 
for country and answer doubts of others who do 
not understand. At the end of the book one feels 
like standing up with the Smiths and joining them 
in singing America, for the Smiths really discover 
their native land. 


Wit iT Pay ME To Go to HicH ScHoot? By 
Thomas E. Sanders. The Thrift Publishers, 
Racine, Wisconsin. (10c each, 100 copies 
$3.00.) 


Addressed to pupils of the upper grades. Not 
one chance in a thousand that you will ever go, 
if you do not go now. Listen to advice of those 
who have had a high school education. Thinking 
is power. You need the training. Four years of 
pleasant associations, warm friendships, often for 
life, high ideals, physical education, and tmcreased 
earning power. The pamphlet gives figures that 
are vouched for by the United States Bureau of 
Education and answers many objections that con- 
tinually spring up. 
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HeattH CuHarts, HEALTH EsseNnTIALS, MINIMUM 
HEALTH REQUIREMENTS and THE TEACHER’S 
Part 1n SoctaL HyciEne by the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Education of 
the N. E. A. and the American Medical As- 
sociation, Thomas D. Wood, Chairman, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The reports may be obtained at the cost of 
printing. The Health Charts are attractively re- 
produced on heavy white paper and are sold by 
the Committee below the cost of preparation. 

PRICES OF CHARTS AND REPORTS 

Chart set—Fifty-eight charts each 22x28 

‘inches, well packed, per set (transporta- 


ReraR MNRAS, 8555 orga, «ny Riel eis otois vada rtiork cals $7.00 
Sets tinned top and bottom with hangers, 

OE ES Sar Td tester eee ee Nn AREA 9.00 
Individual Charts, full-size each (without 

NOMMIMNNE P asc asic lop oiera Savovsrntaieen ereimsabeial Sei 69c 25 


Pamphlet Reports : 
“Minimum Health Requirements eis Rural 


WM OER os oii opis civic aignreweos 05 
“Minimum Health Requirements for Rural: 
enol,” per Nundred 2... kececees eos 3.00 
“Health Essentials for Rural School 
ROMNOMRN SN PROMI oo srs CD. scare Sia die ailaa ee 10 
“Health Essentials for Rural School Chil- 
EEE, © AIOE TITRE 5 on so oo vs's 0s vas ce 5.00 


The illustrated Health Chart Report, 
showing miniature reproduction of all 


Seif PAR OUR 5.5 Gieyes ss c'u. 4b teatcleve a (ols 25 
The illustrated Health Chart Report, per 
ee oN Se er eR OVES De EE ee 15.00 


The money received from the sale of Charts 
and Reports is expended entirely for printing the 
Committee Charts and Reports. 

The Charts and Reports may be ordered by ad- 
dressing the Chairman, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 525 
West 120th street, New York City. 





HOW EDISON GOT HIS START 
It was by a very fortunate accident that 
Thomas Alva Edison, the electrical magi- 
cian, got his chance to learn about electricity. 
He worked as a lad selling newspapers on 
the railroad trains. One day he saw a little 
child, son of the station agent, right in the 
path of a train. Not losing an instant, young 
Edison jumped and snatched the child out 
of the way just as the train dashed past. So 
close was the escape that the wheel of one of 
the cars grazed Alva’s heel. The station 
agent, to show his gratitude, offered to teach 
him telegraphy. That was the way Edison be- 
gan to study electricity— Fourth Reader, 

Lewis and Rowland, The Silent Readers. 





Mr. Lamb: “Doherty, why are the Middle 
Ages known as the Dark Ages?” 

Doherty: “Because there were so many 
knights.” 


A POSITIVE CURE FOR STAMMERING 


All persons afflicted with stammering or stuttering can be 
cured in less than one month. Wonderful testimonials have 
been received from people who were treated by this remark- 
able method. Private, or afternoon ani evening classes. 

A Sure Cure Is Guaranteed 


. . 1727 Master Stree 
The Quigley Institute PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Phone, Poplar 1332 





Established 1876 
FRANK TOOMEY, Inc. 


IRON AND WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Steam and Electrical Equipment and Supplies 
Warehouse and Sidings, 942 Beach Street 
Main Office, 127-131 N. Third Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


WOLF BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


ENVELOPES and PAPER 


330 to 340 N. Twelfth Street 
Corner of Callowhill Street 


PHILADELPHIA : PENNA. 


GREEN’S HOTEL 
Special Dollar Dinners Daily 
8th and Chestnut Sts., Phila. 

M. W. NEWTON, Proprietor 














EING Well-Dressed is 

Merely a Matter of 

Knowing where to buy Your 
Clothes. 


Jacob Reed’s Sons Clothing 
is High Grade, but not High 
Priced. 


JACOB REED'S SONS 


1424-26 CHESTNUT ST. 
Oa Ae A\ 
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